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bez y HE old town lay under 
(M44) the drip of a spiritless 
eae April day. Hardly 


more than a hint of 
swelling buds was visible, and 
what with the yet unrefreshed 
earth, sodden from the long 
winter, and the gray drifting of 
the rain, the world resembled 
nothing so much as a weary old 
woman. Janet Broglie, getting off the 
train, looked about her with eyes which, 

for a girl of seventeen, were certainly 
pensive enough. 

She went round the station, half-hoping 
that the dreariest chapter of her life might 
have come to an end, and that, finding no 
one to meet her, she would have a reason- 
able excuse for going back to where she 
came from, or going on to some other 
part of the world. 

But there was a curious old brougham, 
and a grizzly old man with a curling 
white beard sat on the box. 

**Miss Broglie?’’ he inquired. 

** Ves.’ 

‘*Miss Wherry couldn’t come down, 
miss, in the rain. It’s bad for her 
rheumatism. Will you get in, miss?’’ 

Janet, accustomed to having the doors 
of the most correct equipages opened for 
her, turned the easy handle and stepped 
into the vehicle. It was lined in mouse 
color, and a curious flavor, agreeable and 
undeniably old-fashioned, came from the 
cushions. There was a hot brick—sug- 
gestive of some one’s thoughtfulness—and 
a carefully folded gray shawl. 

Only a glimpse could be caught of the 
houses, for most of them stood back 
among the trees. Some of them seemed 
rather imposing. Pillars of classical de- 
sign gleamed out of the grayness here and 
there; but Janet had a sense that the 
blinds were down in the houses, and it 
seemed as if all the people must have 
gone to bed, although it was only a little 
after five in the afternoon. 

When the old brougham left the street 
it went up a lane of Lombardy poplars, 
now leafless and gaunt. At the end stood 
a house. Janet had seen pictures of it 
ever since she could remember. The 
pictures had always been a little faded, 
and the house looked faded now. But 
the door opened, which it never had done 
in the pictures, and Aunt Topham 
Wherry stood in it. 

‘Such a dismal day, dear!’’ cried Aunt 
Topham. ‘‘But all the more reason for 
getting inside as quick as you can.’’ 

She drew the girl in, — Janet was 
almost a head taller than her aunt,—and 
by the glow of softened lamps and the 
blaze of a glorious fire, Janet beheld the 
old sitting-room of which she had often 
been told. It was the room which her 
mother had known as a girl, and in it 
placid, gentle, amiable Aunt Topham, 
Janet’s mother’s sister, had passed all the 
years of her life. 

“You see I have the table laid in here 
before the fire,’? said Aunt Topham, as she 
took Janet’s jacket and hat. ‘‘I see no reason 
why I should sit in the big dining-room with 
nothing but shadows for company. It’s much 
friendlier here, and when the warm weather 
comes I eat on the porch. Sit down, my dear.’’ 

Aunt Topham struck a little silver bell. 

“*We’ll have tea served instantly. I have 
Supper early, you see, and then if I’m inclined 
for a bite before I go to bed, why, I indulge 
myself. I always think it helps pass the time 
to eat; and I’m quite likely to have some of the 
neighbors in with me. We’re a community of 
women, you know, my dear—almost exclusively, 
you may say, a community of women.’’ 

The supper was a dainty feast. Aunt Top- 
ham surveyed it with critical eyes, and then 
turned her glance to her guest. 

Tall, glowing, not without some self-confi- 
dence, modestly dressed, but with an indispu- 
table ‘‘correctness,’’ Janet Broglie sat before 
her, a type of the modern American girl, with 
a frank glance and an independent air. It was 
not just the sort of girl to which Miss Wherry 
was accustomed, but she had a conviction that 
if she found it less charming than the old kind, 
She would, perhaps, find it more trustworthy. 

**Janet,’? she said, suddenly, ‘‘I believe 
you’d like to tell me all about it. Now do.”’ 

Janet sat up straight and looked her aunt 
fairly in the eyes. ‘‘I am going to tell you the 
story for several reasons, aunty, not the least 
of which is because I can think of nothing else.’’ 

Aunt Topham nodded and buttered a muffin 
slowly, to give her niece time. 

Well, of course I shall have to tell it from 
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SHE TOOK OUT THE WORK OF HER SILENT AND CONTENTED LIFETIME. 


my point of view. I was at college, as you 
know, and in my second year. Everything had 
been very happy there with me. Whenever 
anything pleasant happened it always seemed 
to come to me. I got to thinking it would 
always be so.’’ 

**Yes, my dear. Well?’’ 

‘*Well, one day there came a letter from 
mother saying that father was worried about 
his business. The two men he was in partner- 
ship with were brothers,—Cubans, you know, 
—and they lived down in Havana. 

“Half of papa’s business has been done down 
there recently. Mother wrote that something 
seemed to be wrong, and that father was going 
down there to investigate. I almost forgot about 
it, when mother wrote that father was ruined. 
Everything he had would have to go to meet his 
obligations. Then came word that father was 
prostrated—could not sleep, or stand the light 
or any noise, and some days he could not think 
of the words he wished to say. The physicians 
said the only hope for him was a sea voyage. 

**Mother said I must leave school at once, and 
she advised me to go to New York to stay with 
Aunt Lucille, who wanted me. But I couldn’t, 
I really couldn’t. It meant going off with her 
this summer,—on her money,—and going into 
all manner of gaieties with the girls, and 
returning in the winter to ‘come out,’ and all 
that. While she’d do it cheerfully enough, I 
couldn’t take it. Sol thought of you. I knew 
you’d hide me away a while, and you’d let me 
make up to you for any expense I might be —’’ 

** Janet !’’ 

**No, you’re not going to be offended, dear 








aunty, though perhaps you think you are. I 
came down here of my own choosing, because 
I knew you were very sensible, and that you’d 
let me be independent and—and happy.’’ 

It was decidedly the speech of the “‘new girl’’ 
—not the kind of a girl Topham Wherry had 
been brought up to believe. But somehow 
Aunt Topham liked the speech very well, and 
gave back the direct look her niece fixed upon 
her. 

**You are exceedingly downright, my dear,”’ 
she said. 

Janet was rather glad when the evening was 
over, although gentleness and courtesy and peace 


marked every instant of it. She wished to be | frugal 


alone to indulge herself for a little in the pro- 
found sadness which was upon her—that black 
sadness of youth, transient but terrible. 

Her sleep was troubled and light until dawn, 
and then she fell into a heavy slumber, from 
which Aunt Topham did not wake her; and 
when she saw tears on the sleeping girl’s cheeks, 
she retired to her own sunny room, and sitting 
among her endless embroidery, considered what 
could be done for the girl’s salvation. She 
thought of twenty things, but none of them 
seemed to fit. And at last Aunt Topham was 
wise enough to decide that she would let the 
matter rest. 

**T will give her liberty and love,’’ she said, 
wisely, ‘‘and she must find her own opporta- 
nity.’ So Aunt Topham drove worry from her 
doors and resumed her cross-stitching. 

Here Janet found her an hour later. Aunt 
Topham looked at the smiling face, and remem- 
bering the tears she had seen on those cheeks a 
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short time ago, paid her niece 
the tribute that is due to pluck. 

**I forbade the bell to be rung 
this morning,’’ she said, ‘‘lest 
it should wake you. There is 
time enough to fall into the 
ways of the house when you are 
rested.”’ 

**What charming embroidery, 
aunty! Is it original with you? 
I have never seen anything like it.’’ 

Aunt Topham held out the great piece 
of embroidery and regarded it with criti- 
cal eyes, laughing lightly. ‘‘Original? 
Well, my dear, I wish my friends could 
have heard you ask that question. ‘This 
particular kind of work has been done at 
Elkfield since the days of the Revolution. 
Every one here does it. We don’t have 
to be taught how—we are born knowing. 
No one admires it particularly,—at least 
no one notices it,—because every one has 
it. But it’s peaceful and it passes the 
time. I think better when I do the blue 


tapestry.’’ 

“Is that what you call it? The blue 
tapestry ?’’ 

‘*That’s its name. I’m glad you like 
%.°° 


Janet took the work from her aunt’s 
hands. It was curious and essentially 
artistic. The design was a convention- 
alized, all-over pattern, with the old- 
fashioned cross-stitch, now solid and now 
open, worked in dark china blue upon an 
ivory linen background. There was an 
air at once substantial and beautiful 
about it. 

**How quaint!’’ cried Janet. 
is this to be? A table-cover?’’ 

‘*Yes, that is for a sitting-roém table, 
but I have a great deal of table-linen— 
cloths and napkins — worked somewhat 
differently. Then there are the counter- 
panes. Would you like to see them ?’’ 

Janet, quite enough of the old-fashioned 
girl to enjoy fine needlework, assented 
eagerly, and her aunt led her to a sunny 
room, where from drawers and shelves 
she took out the work of her silent and 
contented lifetime. There were many 
kinds of embroidery shown there, but of 
them all Janet admired none so much as 
the blue tapestry, about which there was 
an antique quality which appealed to the 
imagination. 

**T usually have a friend-or twoin to 
tea in the afternoon, Janet, and if you 
do not mind I will ask a number to-day 
—six or eight, say. You will find that 
at least half who come will be working 
on the blue tapestry. It’s a habit, as I 
told you.”’ 

‘‘And what do they do with it?” 

‘*Oh, give it to each other.’’ 

‘*How pathetic—and what a waste of 
the wonderful blue tapestry! It deserves 
to be given to those who would find it a 
novelty.’’ 

Miss Wherry sat musing for a moment, 
and then she said: 

**It would be hard to make you under- 
stand the life of this old town, my dear. Itisa 
decaying town. The old men are dead and the 
young men have left. The railroad has carried 
the interests farther on. So here we live, a 
group of women busy with our memories. And 
weare poor. In some of these fine old mansions, 
my dear, there-is but one fire, or at most two. 
People get along by the light of a couple of 
kerosene lamps. They wear their old clothes, 
brushed and mended. They live on the past. 
Now with me it has been better. The little 
fortune I possessed was well invested by your 
father. It brings me an income which makes 
me quite independent here, where every one is 


” 


‘What 


“Tt seems rather nice,’’ said Janet, vaguely, 
trying to follow her aunt, in spite of the temp- 
tation to let her thoughts wander. 

**Nice? Well, it does away with striving and 
rivalry, I admit. But it is depressing, Janet, 
terribly depressing. But I shall send out my 
invitations and you can see for yourself.’ 

Afternoon came, and Janet, in a pretty blue 
gown, wearing her moonstone necklace, came 
down to her aunt’s sitting-room. Surprised 
indeed were the seven ladies, who, hearing the 
door open, looked up from their fancy-work at 
the tall, handsome, elaborately dressed young 
woman who stood in the door. She seemed 
astonishingly large and commanding to them, 
and very wonderfully attired. 

They examined her with timid yet eager 
glances, from her gleaming little colonial shoes 
and her lace stockings to the chiffon trifle above 
her crown of light brown hair. At her aunt’s 
introductions, Janet came forward with her free, 
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confident fashion, half-overwhelming the gentle 
little ladies, who fluttered up out of their seats 
and back into them again. 

‘*It’s like being in a chicken-coop,’’ thought 
Janet. “I wonder why they seem so fright- 
ened ??” 

But they were not in the least hen-like, as 
Janet soon discovered, but ladies of birth and 
breeding, and, Janet more than half-suspected, 
with taste more fastidious than her own. 
They had evidently expected something rather 
aggressive of Miss Topham’s niece; but when 
Janet sat quietly among them, as a young girl 
should, waiting for them to address her, the 
atmosphere cleared, and a gentle friendliness 
diffused itself. Once sure that they no longer 
distrusted her, Janet began to make herself 
acquainted, and to enjoy the old-fashioned 
flower-garden aspect of the gathering. 

‘*You see what I told you is true,’’ whispered 
her aunt, as they were making tea together. 
‘*More than half have the blue tapestry.’’ 

As Janet took the teacups from her aunt to 
pass them round, she examined the designs. 
‘*My grandmother invented this pattern,’’ said 
one. 

“This has been in our family for at least a 
hundred and fifty years,’’ said another. ‘‘I 
think one of my ancestors must have adapted it 
from the Chinese. It looks very Chinese, and 
my ancestors were in the tea-importing business, 
and used to bring over embroideries and that 
sort of thing.’’ 

‘*But why do you not sell it?’’ asked Janet, 
impulsively. ‘‘They would be charmed with 
work like this at the women’s exchanges in the 
cities. You ought to find a market for it.’’ 

Eight old ladies—Miss Topham and her seven 
guests—turned a brilliant carmine, and silence 
fell on the assemblage. 

‘*This is a fine art, you see,’’ said Janet, 
quickly, seeing that she had made a blunder. 
“Tt seems selfish to shut away beauty from any 
one. An artist should always let others have 
the benefit of his work, I think.’’ 

The ladies looked at each other deprecatingly. 
Then it was Janet who flushed: 

“What a hypocritical remark that was!’’ she 
cried, laughingly. ‘‘Every one likes to make 
money. We all need money, and to make it 
ourselves is fine. It means independence and 
self-respect and happiness, and doing what 
you like for others as well as yourself. There’s 
a market awaiting that beautiful stuff if any of 
you wish to sell it. I’m. quite sure of that. 
Now I think I have the commercial instinct. 
Why not let me sell some of this work for you ?” 

The ladies looked about, still rather red and 
visibly excited. 

‘‘T want to make some money the worst 
way,’’ said Janet. ‘‘If you’ll let me sell your 
embroidery on a commission you’ll help me, and 
I’ll try my very best to help you.’’ 

It was as if a breath of wind straight from 
some tumultuous sea had blown in upon a shel- 
tered garden. The longing for independence 
lay deep in those gentle hearts, hidden by pride 
and patience. But now that a ray of hope shone 
in upon them they fairly panted. Miss Top- 
ham had never seen her old friends look as they 
did just then, as the idea dawned upon them 
that their salvation might lie in their own 
hands. 

‘*T suppose no one need know anything about 
us,’’ said one. ‘‘Our names need not be associ- 
ated with it—with the—the sale.’’ 

“*Oh, by all means,’’ said the surprising ‘‘new 
girl.”’” ‘‘If we are to achieve anything, let us 
have our names associated with it. When 
women do anything good now they like to have 
their names known in connection with it. As 
for its being any disgrace to do a commercial 
thing, why, some of the best-born women in 
England and France and America are in 
commerce now. They like to have their share 
of power and achievement and money and 
business. ’’ 

**T never favored that kind of thing,’ said 
one lady, putting her needle, with its dark-blue 
thread, swiftly back and forth in the heavy 
linen. ‘‘Home is the place for women.’’ 

**Some women have to make the homes before 
they can stay in them,’’ said Janet, gently, 
‘‘and some have to work to keep them.” 

They talked it over in the deepening twilight, 
and they reached the conclusion—almost tear- 
fully—that they had a right to sell the work of 
their hands. It seemed very simple to Janet. 
It was a revolution for the gentle ladies with 
the ingenious needles. E 

That very night Janet wrote letters to certain 
persons whom she knew in New York and 
Philadelphia, and went to bed with the heavy 
burden of sorrow and disappointment very per- 
ceptibly lightened. She was up the next 
morning at six, and arrayed for work. 

**T’ll call a meeting for this afternoon, if you 
don’t mind, aunty,’’ she said. “I think it 
would be fine to have an organization, and make 
Mrs. Fuller the president. Are you in favor of 
that ?’” 

Aunt Topham looked a trifle dismayed. To 
form an organization in the course of two or 
three months, after every one had talked the 
matter over in the long afternoons, might do very 
well; but Janet’s methods were certainly start- 
ling. 

‘I’m afraid you’ll give offense, my dear,’’ 
she said, gently. 


“*No, no!’’ cried Janet. ‘‘I think not, dear 
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aunty. I mean so well I can’t, I’m sure. I’m 
going to write to father’s office to have a type- 
writing-machine sent down. You must nominate 
me for secretary.” 

Aunt Topham, unaccustomed to these 
methods, stared in dismay ; but almost without 
her volition she was presently driving about in 
the brougham, inviting her friends to her house. 
The sun had come out, fortunately, and Janet 
threw open all the blinds. The old drawing- 
room was opened, and the doors of the rooms 
thrown wide. 

The organization was completed that after- 
noon, and Janet entered systematically upon 
her correspondence. Within a week the type- 
writer came, and in another week Janet had 
learned to operate it. The whole town was in 
an agreeable flutter. So many persons had not 
been seen upon the streets before for years— 
except on Sundays. In antiquated cloaks and 
dolmans, the dear old ladies tripped down to 
Miss Wherry’s, where, in the little reception- 
room, with its faded brocade hidden under 
holland, Janet Broglie sat and conducted 
“business. ”” 

In one sense they were the easiest of persons 
to deal with, for they expected so little and 
were content to wait such a long time. Patience 
had become a habit with them, and they were. 
almost disconcerted when they found the short- 
ness of time that elapsed before the returns 
began to come to their brisk secretary’s corre- 
spondence. 

There seemed to be almost no disappoint- 
ments. The art decorative societies and the 
women’s exchanges and the needlework gilds 
were all willing to see the blue tapestry. More- 
over, a number of ladies, celebrated for their 
love of fine embroideries, to whom Janet had 
written, sent in large orders at once. 

‘You must work,” Janet said every day, 
‘‘or the supply will run out. You must work.’’ 

At the idea of the supply running out every 
one laughed, but still the spirit of work was 
abroad, and the needles flew as they never had 
done before. That pensive motion of the hand, 
that slow glancing of the needle, patient, with- 
out anticipation, gave way to a wholesome 
expectation and activity. There was a chatter- 
ing of tongues instead of the slow, aimless 
conversation that had long been the habit of 
those somnolent tea- 
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and the willows were flinging abroad their 
fringes of greenish-gold, and the arboreal streets 
were alive with bird songs, Janet came walking 
back from the post-office. Aunt Topham heard 
her singing all the way down the roadway 
between the Lombardy poplars. 

‘*Father’s a little better,’’ she cried, ‘‘and 
mother says she is really enjoying herself! She 
says it’s the first real chance to talk with father 
she’s had since they were married. The busi- 
ness is straightening itself a little, too, and 
there’s hope for it—very good hope. As for our 
business, dear aunty, look at this!’’ She held 
out a package of letters. ‘‘Here are orders and 
checks and inquiries and complaints and all 
manner of exciting things. Do you know, the 
town is getting prosperous. Mrs. Fuller is 
wearing a delightful new cloak, and I saw two 
dear old things with new hats, and I counted 
fifteen persons on the street, —yes, madam,—not 
to mention a donkey-cart and the grocery 
delivery wagon: I tell you, we are becoming 
commercial—commercial !’’ 

‘*What a girl!’’ half-sighed and half-laughed 
Avcnt Topham. 

“And how happy the dear lgdies look !’’ 

‘*They do,’’ agreed Miss Wherry. ‘‘It is a 
fact that I have never seen them look so inter- 
ested—not for years and years, at any rate.’’ 

‘‘Well, it was the tapestry that did it.’ 
Janet dropped her letter-opener and sat dream- 
ing for a moment. ‘‘I’ve been making a piece 


of tapestry myself, I suppose. Life is a sort of 
tapestry, you know. When I came down I 
thought I was going to do a very dull and mean- 
ingless strip. I thought I had run out of the 
gay colors and the original designs, and that I 
was going to take spiritless stitches in faded 
drab wools. But here it is, full of action, of 
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color! I like the strip I’ve done down here the 
best of any.” 

‘*Tt certainly is a very pretty piece of work, 
and well done,’’ said Aunt Topham, falling 
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ISTURBING as 

was the catastro- 

phe which ended 
our sojourn at Rotorua, 
Southey had neverthe- 
less been much benefited by the hot baths there. 
His lameness was nearly cured, for the time 
being, at least, and although the heart trouble 
remained, he began to grow impatient of invalid 
life and desired employment again. 

What we should embark in next was a prob- 
lem which he and I pondered over during 
several weeks at Auckland. We were at that 
time the guests of Mrs. Macumber, with whom 
we had passed through the awful experience of 
June 10th and 11th at Rotorua. 

Mrs. Macumber, indeed, had made us a liberal 
offer to remain there and aid her in the care of 
her colonial property. A large estate, consist- 
ing mainly of kauri lands on the west coast of 
Auckland- provinee, had been left to her by 
her husband. The kauri pine is so valuable a 
tree that unscrupulous lumbermen constantly 
poach on the borders of remote properties. Our 
duties would have been those of foresters in 
Mrs. Macumber’s interest. 

But at that time this offer did not quite fill 
the measure of our ambition. It was very 
necessary, too, for us to seek an occupation 
which would not require much physical exertion 
on Southey’s part. Further hard work in exca- 
vating for fossil gam was out of the question for 







him; for the same reason gold-mining and 
general farming were excluded. 

Our tastes were not in the direction of trade, 
but we fancied that sheep-herding offered an 
easy and a quiet life; and although we had had 
no experience whatever with sheep, this was the 
pursuit on which we finally decided. 

Sheep-herding is one of the leading industries 
of New Zealand. On the open, grassy slopes 
of the Southern Alps, in the South Island, are 
a great number of ‘‘runs,’’ carrying all the way 
from five hundred to twenty thousand sheep 
each. 

In December, 1886, we proceeded by steamer 
from Auckland to Dunedin in the South Island, 
then the finest, wealthiest town in New Zea- 
land. We liked the place much better than 
Auckland, although the climate is colder and 
more rainy. To the northwest of Dunedin, for 
a hundred miles, stretch the farm-lands and 
herd-lands of the colony. 

Since we were quite without experience, it 
seemed more prudent to lease a run and pur- 
chase a small flock of about one hundred sheep, 
until we should gain a practical knowledge of 
shepherding in this part of the world. It goes 
without saying, however, that our plans for the 
future were not so modest. 

Not until January—the June of the Southern 
Hemisphere—did we become fairly established 
at a whare, or shepherd hut on a run, situated 
upon the eastern slope of Mount Liebig, seventy- 
eight miles northwest of the little coast town of 
Canterbury. Above the run, to the west, rose 
the Southern Alps, the snowy summits of which 
rise to a height of ten and twelve thousand 
feet. 

The run included not far from four hundred 
acres of land, nearly all of which was good 
grazing for sheep. It had one drawback, how- 
ever, of which no mention had been made when 
we leased it. Down from the mountain range 
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into the simile. ‘‘You brought the bright 


wools and the designs down with you, I think, 
dear, for we certainly had been on a long, 
monotonous gray strip before you came.’’ 
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that rose behind it extended a deep gorge, in 
the bed of which ran a rapid creek. This gorge 
was seventy or eighty feet in depth, with sides 
so precipitous that it was impossible to cross it 
anywhere on our own land. 

The only way of transferring the sheep from 
one side to the other was by driving them two 
miles below, and this always by permission of 
the shepherd whose run we had to cross. It 
was the bother attending this, indeed, that had 
led the previous lessee to give up the run. 

The place was a very pleasant one; the out- 
look to the eastward was superb. Behind the 
hut rose the high, mountainous ridge with 
birch and beech growth which descended to the 
pasture-lands, and supplied wood large enough 
for fuel and for corral posts. To this day I 
look back to the summer which we spent there 
with a thrill of pleasure. We were in the high- 
lands, the air was fresh, the sunrises inspiring, 
and last, but not least, the New Zealand birds 
were a source of infinite amusement to both of 


us. 

Most of the native birds are wingless ; that is 
to say, their wings are rudimentary or very 
small. By the time we had been there forty- 
eight hours a pair of wekas, or wood-hens, 
came down from the birch copses and took pos- 
session of the whare. Wekas are about as large 
as common farmyard hens, but their feathers 
are more like coarse hair. In walking they 
bob their heads like partridges, and strut for- 
ward in a very stately way; they can, however, 
run very fast. 

This pair stole every scrap of food they could 
spy indoors or out; yet they were so tame, so 
comical and so entertaining in 
their squabbles with each other, 
and with our shepherd - dog, 
‘“‘Jap,’’ that we never had the 
heart to kill them. They also 
carried off spoons and case-khives, 
but usually dropped these near 
by, if let alone. If chased, how- 
ever, they would run for half a 
mile. 

Having taken our hut in charge, 
this pair kept all other birds ata 
distance. Nearly every morning, 
before we turned out, we would 
hear the fiercest fights between 
our two wekas and other wekas, 
or kiwis or kakapos or keas, 
that had come round to forage. 

The kiwi is another of the 
wingless birds with feathers like 
coarse hair. It is about the size 
of a hen, but lays an egg as large 
as a turkey’s egg. Not much can 
be said of its musical abilities. The kakapo 
and kea, on the other hand, were altogether too 
musical. 

These latter birds are mountain parrots, and 
the kea can fly well. The kakapo, however, 
is a ground parrot, and lives in holes and be- 
neath roots of trees or rocks. It feeds on grass 
and twigs, and is a fair table bird. We used to 
hunt them on the mountainside with a dog. 
They are resolute fighters, and the shrieks and 
uproar that rose when Jap had found one, or 
chased one to its hole, were terrific. 

The kea, although smaller, is also a good bird 
for the table, and easily shot, for it is naturally 
bold and inquisitive. Like the weka, it is very 
amusing, and often indulges itself in long solilo- 
quies concerning any strange object that piques 
its curiosity. 

In many localities the kea has acquired the 
bad habit of attacking sheep and feeding on the 
kidney fat, through holes torn in the backs of 
the animals. 

The keas that came down from the copses to 
our hut evinced no disposition to molest the 
sheep; and it is said they never do so unless an 
appetite for fat has been fostered in them by 
exposing the pelts of sheep, pegged up against 
the walls of huts or corrals. If they find fat 
adhering to pelts they eat it greedily, and soon 
begin to attack living sheep. 

There is no doubt that the kea is one of 
the most intelligent of birds. One of those 
that we caught learned to talk as well as most 
parrots. ; 

Formerly there were no cats or weasels in 
New Zealand; but these creatures have been 
brought into the country by colonists, with the 
result that the native birds—particularly the 
wekas, kiwis and kakapos—are rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

It occurred to us that if we were to lease the 
run and other adjoining lands for a term of 























years, it would be best to have a foot-bridge 
across the gully, with a gate at each end, so 
that we could drive our sheep over and back at 
will. The advantages of such a bridge were so 
apparent that we determined to build one. After 
many computations as to the amount of lumber, 
nails, iron rods, and so forth, requisite for a 
bridge of the length and weight proposed, I set 
off on foot for Melban’s Station, thirty miles 
away, to procure the material. Southey and 
Jap were left to keep the hut and look after the 
flock. 

Melban’s was the nearest point where lumber 
and hardware could be purchased. I bought 
eleven pounds’ worth of lumber, ten shillings’ 
worth of nails, thirty shillings’ worth of rods, 
and spent forty more shillings for tools and for 
rope; and I paid four pounds, or about twenty 
dollars, for having it all drawn up to us. 

I immediately set to work to build the bridge, 
constantly advised and aided a little by Southey. 
Even a light foot-bridge, a hundred feet long 
and eighty feet high, is not to be constructed 
without difficulty. I went to Melban’s twice 
more before my bridge was built; and I am free 
to say that I did some of the hardest work of 
my life on it. ; 

Students who have read of Cesar’s famous 
bridge across the Rhine may gain an idea of 
ours across the gully. We attempted to model 
our small bridge upon that. Not that there was 
really much resemblance; but I set up sections 
one at a time, resting on sets of long ‘‘legs,’’ or 
posts, formed by splicing four-inch sticks 
together. I had four of these sets of supports 
in lieu of piers, and the two middle sets were 
eighty feet long. It taxed the ingenuity of both 
of us to the utmost to haul these up, one at a 
time, and stay them in position. 

The stringers had then to be laid to them and 
made fast; and when the stringers were down, 
flooring boards, four feet long, had to be laid 
and nailed. 

Our bridge was four feet wide; and to render 
it safer and less terrifying to the sheep, we set 
up small posts in the stringers on both sides, 
ten feet apart, and boarded up the sides, thus 
making a close railing three feet and ten 
inches high, so that the sheep could neither 
look over nor in that narrow space jump over 
as they passed across. This side boarding was 
made in sections, ten feet long, then carried out 
on the bridge and put in place. 

So much for our bridge. I was occupied for 
three or four weeks building it, with all the aid 
that Southey could give me. 

It was a really remarkable bridge in more 
senses than one, and I have next to describe our 
first and only attempt to pilot our flock of 
sheep across it. 

We had purposely let the sheep go without 
salt for more than a week, and at sunrise that 
morning Jap was sent down the run to round 
them up and bring them to the hut. The little 
gate at each end of the bridge was then set 
open. 

‘‘Now you go ahead with the salt dish,’’ 
Southey said to me. ‘‘Jap and I will follow 
gently after, so as not to rush or hasten them.”’ 

We believed that our bridge was strong enough 
to hold up the whole flock ; still we did not wish 
to tax it too heavily, and planned to have the 
sheep follow me over in a long file. We antici- 
pated some difficulty in getting the leaders 
started out on the bridge, for sheep are timid 
creatures. 

So I first let old Sam, the leader buck, have 
a taste of the salt, and then, with his head to 
the dish, I backed out on the bridge, drawing 
him after me, while the rest of the flock followed 
their leader. 

Old Sam looked round apprehensively when 
he felt the boards under his feet; but I kept the 
salt dish under his nose and backed farther out 
on the bridge. He followed, and the rest came 
huddling after. By the time I was across the 
whole flock had got on the bridge, with Southey 
and Jap following. But just as I was within 
a few feet of the farther gate, leading off the 
bridge, a gust of wind slammed it shut with a 
loud bang and jar. 

Old Sam turned suddenly, seemed to realize 
that he was in a queer place, and started to run 
back. Immediately that caused a jam of sheep 
midway of the bridge. They were all trying to 
turn round there, and seeing the danger, 
Southey shouted to me, and Jap began to bark, 
which added to the panic. There was such a 
crowding of the sheep that they pushed one of 
the sections of side-boarding off the posts ; it fell 
into the gorge. 

Then the strangest thing happened ! 

Seeing the gap thus made, either old Sam or 
some of the others jumped blindly through the 
hole, and in a moment more all the sheep were 
Jumping as fast as they could after their leader. 
They seemed not to see or care where they 
Jumped, so long as they followed their leaders 
and went where the rest were going. 

Southey and I called to them, and rushing 
forward, tried to stop them; but every sheep 
ne two jumped off the bridge into the gorge 

Ow. 

Southey and I stared at each other aghast. 
Then we looked down into the gorge. There 
lay our flock among the rocks of the creek, eighty 
feet below. Many of them were killed outright ; 
the greater number had broken legs; only one 
escaped serious injury. 

The only thing we could do now was to save 














as much as possible in the way of mutton and | begun, however, to realize that the profits 


pelts; and we were occupied three days in so 
doing. 


from sheep were small and slow, and I felt 
sure that we could do better at something else. 
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overpowerful currents burning out the insula- 
tion of the motors. Fifteen years ago accidents 
|of that kind were as frequent as ‘‘hot boxes’’ 





This singular disaster put an end to our career | We gave up the run the following month and | on steam-cars; but at present the perilous cur- 
as shepherds. We had sunk twenty-five hundred | went back to Auckland. 


dollars of our capital in the experiment. I had 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








in 1893 describes a band of Indians 

who had come all the way from Dakota, 
but stopped a few blocks south of the exposition 
building to watch the movements of the electric 
street-cars. 

Their conceptions of the white man’s witch- 
craft had been surpassed, and the evening 
twilight was fading into darkness before they 
could be induced to stir. The transit of those 
horseless and steamless wagons was as much 
wonder as they were able to stand for one day. 


VISITOR to the Chicago World’s Fair 
=. 


In Franklin's Day. 


r XPERIMENTS with electric contri- 

eee vances were becoming active more than a 

=—— hundred years ago, and in 1782 a French 
admirer of Benjamin Franklin predicted the 
advent of a day when lightning would be 
‘*loaded in cannons and harnessed to chariots. ’’ 
But eighty years after, at a time when Europe 
was already covered with a network of rail- 
ways, the appliances of electricity to locomotion 
had not yet gone beyond the construction of a 
few amusing toys. 

In 1867, however, the invention of a power- 
ful electric dynamo made the scientific world 
suspect that the steam-engine had found a rival. 
One of the inventors was a relative of Sir William 
Siemens, an owner of half a hundred valuable 
patents, and a man of whom it used to be said 
that “‘for every new mechanical problem he 
could suggest from ten to twenty different 
effective solutions.’’ 

Dr. Werner Siemens, a brother of William, 
had the honor of anticipating the construction 
of an electric motor by a few years, for there 
seems no doubt that in the winter of 1867 he 
invited two friends to see his lightning chariot 
trundle round by fits and starts. 

But he admits that this first attempt only 
served the purpose of illustrating the defects of 
the machine. The armatare became heated too 
quickly, and the difficulty of keeping up a 
steady current made the motions of the apparatus 
resemble those of a cart with a balking horse. 

In 1847 the doctor went into partnership 
with a practical machinist named Halske. In 
1879 the firm of Siemens & Halske obtained a 
license to operate a line of electric cars between 
the Berlin College of Cadets and the suburb of 
Lichterfelde. This time the practical impor- 
tance of the invention could not be doubted. 
The cars were still likely to jolt, but they stuck 
to their track and moved along at the speed of 
a swiftly trotting horse. 


The Mistrust of Novelties. 


D eee in the arrangements for stop- 
ping at short notice, distributing the 
current to two or more lines, and so 

forth, were still unsatisfactory ; but a thousand 
machinists of Europe and America went to 
work to remedy those imperfections, and would 
have been glad if there had been no worse 
difficulties to overcome. 

But there were trade jealousies and hostile 
interests to combat, and above all, the public 
mistrust of novelties. The inventor of the 
sewing-machine had to waste the better part of 
his life before he could find an associate with 
means enough to establish a factory; the elec- 
tric telegraph had to fight its way against 
prejudice and indifference. 

When the first steam locomotive accomplished 
its trip of twenty miles in an hour and a half, 
an eye-witness protested that he would as soon 
be fired from the mouth of a howitzer; another 
insisted that the new road ought to be sup- 
pressed because its cars were too liable to run 
down cattle. The idea of electric tramways 
appalled thousands of people with visions of 
lightning strokes and electrocution. 

All the trolley-builders could do about it was 
to improve their invention from year to year. 
An electric locomotive embodying the most 
important of these improvements was exhibited 
in 1881 at the Paris exposition, and two years 
later in Vienna and Chicago. Capitalists then 
became interested, and in 1885 Prof. Leo Daft 
secured the charter of an electric tramway 














known as the Hampden Branch of the Baltimore 
Passenger Railroad. Some heavy grades were 
successfully overcome by the new system, and 
the cars ran at an average rate of twenty miles 
an hour. 

The manifold advantages of the trolley-car 
over both horse-cars and steam-engines were 
then clearly demonstrated. Carefully tested 
safeguards against the risks of the earlier pat- 
terns had been introduced. Moreover, the new 
road proved very profitable. 

There was no resisting such arguments, and 

in a surprisingly short time associations for the 
construction of electric railways were incorpo- 
rated in nearly every large city of the civilized 
world. In Hamburg, Liverpool, London, Paris, 
Havre, Berne, Frankfort, Prague, Stockholm, 
Boston, Cleveland and Toronto trolley-poles 
sprouted like asparagus after a summer 
rain. 
In New York City the first practical experi- 
ment was tried on a line from Fourteenth 
Street to Fifty-ninth Street, and was approved 
by an overwhelming plurality of votes. Motor- 
builders began to reap a golden harvest. 

They deserved their success. Not one of a 
thousand patrons of a trolley-car has an ade- 
quate idea of the number of ingenious contri- 
vances hidden away under his feet, even if he 
should have a vague notion that the electric 
current starts from the ‘‘generator’’ at the power- 
house to the main conductor, following the 
wire suspended over the track, till it reaches a 
point where the trolley-wheel comes in contact 
with that wire, and that then a portion of the 
current passes to the motors at the bottom of 
the car, through the motors to the wheels and 
rails, and thence through a ‘‘return wire’’ back 
to the generator. 


When the “Magnetic Brakes” Are Set. 






W HERE water-power is abundant, gener- 

ators are occasionally connected with a 
wheel resembling that of a grist-mill; 
but they are more frequently driven by a steam- 
engine, moving with the steady precision of 
clockwork, and with more than the power of an 
East Indian treadmill elephant. 

The ‘‘motors’’ at the bottom of the car act 
upon the axles of the wheels either directly or 
by means of various gears, and were formerly 
liable to be disarranged by mud and dust, but 
are now incased in a manner reducing that risk 
to a minimum. 

A decided improvement is also that of the 
‘“‘magnetic brakes’’ that enable a motor-man— 
or rather both the motor-man and conductor—to 
stop a swiftly running car within a few seconds 
after the first sound of the alarm-bell, provided 
that the difficulty of that achievement is not 
aggravated by a steep down grade, or by a 
coating of sleet ice on rarely used rails. 

In several northern cities trolley companies 
have adopted the plan of holding their passenger- 
cars on cold winter mornings until the condi- 
tion of the track has been ascertained by a test 
trip, and perhaps, as far as possible, amended 
by liberal showers of ‘‘grit sand.’’ Continued 
sleet-storms may baffle that precaution; but the 
magnetic brake lessens the risk of accidents by 
instantly reversing the action of the motors, and 
modifying the effect of the current in a manner 
that was perfected only by a long series of 
experiments. 


If All Should Start at Once. 


Az marvel of ingenuity is the 
f *‘circuit-breaker.’’ In case of accidents, 

ES street blockades, and so forth, it often 
happens that a long string of cars gets ‘‘stalled’’ 
close together, and that, after the removal of 
the obstruction, they all try to start at once. 
That simultaneous demand upon its resources 
would be apt to overtax the generator; but 


whenever the strain begins to become too exces- | 


sive, an automatic safety-lever, moving as easily 
as a hair-trigger (but only in that particular 
emergency), interrupts the current, and thus 
obliges the motor-men to take their turn. 
Hardly less admirable is the construction of 
the ‘‘safety-fuse,’’ for diminishing the risk of 


| rent encounters a check to its power for mischief, 
namely, a part of the coil where wires of the 
usual sort are connected by a link of more fusible 
metal. 

The melting of that ‘‘fuse’’ interrupts the 
circuit of the current, and thus substitutes a 
trifling for a serious amount of damage. 

Limits of space prevent the present enumera- 
tion of other improvements, but their number 
| may be inferred from the fact that since 1890 
| they have been patented in America alone at 
the average rate of forty a year—not all of them, 
of course, devised for the same system of opera- 
| tion, but all of them tending to lessen the risk 
| and increase the efficiency of electric railroads. 

In emergencies the trolley exceeds the speed 
| of its immediate predecessor, the steam 
‘‘dummy,’’ and is much more cleanly and less 
| noisy. 

There are no soot-whirls, no steam-clouds, 
no showers of ashes and burning cinders, no 
puffs, resembling the grunts of an asthmatic 
hippopotamus, no deafening shrieks. 

Even the jolts of a starting car have been 
mitigated by the action of a resistance coil 
known as a “‘rheostat.’’ The risk of exploding 
lamps and tumbling coal stoves is likewise 
obviated, since nearly all metropolitan lines 
now use electric currents to produce light and 
heat. 





“What's the Reason?”’ 


C ae improvements have at last 

triumphed over prejudices. In Europe, 
==) America and Australia, trolley lines are 
multiplying at an astonishing rate. In Belgium 
the mileage of electric tramways doubled in a 
single year (1899); in the United States it has 
increased fifty-six per cent. since 1890; in 
Australia thirty per cent. since 1895. The 
suburban lines of our large cities are constantly 
extending, and in many cases have joined tracks 
with those of the neighboring towns, so that 
passengers, not minding an occasional change 
of cars, can travel by electricity for scores, and 
even for hundreds, of miles, and save a dime 
or two every half-hour. 

Both Belgium and Switzerland have rather got 
ahead of us in the matter of freight trolleys. In 
| Antwerp, for instance, a farmer entering the 

suburbs with a heavy-loaded wagon can drive 

~~ an electric platform car that will charge 
| only a few pennies to carry him to any desired 
part of the city. 

A modification of that plan has, however, 
| been introduced in some of our Eastern States, 
|for example, the ‘* Electric Express Line ”’ 
| between Albany and Troy. 
| ‘The number of employés on trolley lines has 
|inereased from a few hundred to several 

hundred thousand, and their friends can be 
found everywhere, as the president of an electric 
road had a chance to ascertain, not long since, 
| when he had a chat with a little passenger in 
knee-breeches. 

**Are you not the boy I see at the power- 
| house so often ?’’ he inquired. ‘‘ You will soon 
| know all about trolleys yourseif, won’t you ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir; I know all about ’em already,’’ 
said the youngster, ‘‘except one important 
thing that nobody can tell me: What’s the 
reason you won’t ever allow a motor-man to sit 
down ?”’ 
| ‘The motor-men of a good many lines are 
protected by weather-proof vestibules now, and 
will need them even more, if trolleys are ever 
run on the Klondike, or according to the plan 
proposed by Captain Westermann of Berlin. 

About the future possible speed of electric 
tramway cars estimates range all the way 
from one to three miles a minute, but’ Captain 
Westermann’s interesting experiments seem to 
have established the fact that on a level and 
tolerably straight track trolley-cars can be ran 
at the rate of ninety miles an hour, or in emer- 
gencies, even at the (probable) maximum of 
one hundred and ten miles. 





Captain Westermann's Speed. 


é% HAT possibility, however, appears to 
rest upon the chance of constructing cars 
ee<8 a little stronger and, at the same time, 
much lighter than those of the present pattern. 
Another condition would be the use of double 
tracks. A head-end collision of even two light- 
weight cars, running at the rate of Captain 
Westermann’s maximum, would mean destruc- 
tion as complete as that caused by a fall from a 
height of about three hundred and fifty feet. 

In some Austrian country towns, on the other 
hand, police regulation restricts electric cars to 
an average speed of eight miles an hour, and it 
seems probable that the invention of a few new 
safety contrivances will lead to a compromise 
between those two extremes. 

On cross-country lines, where there are 
stretches of several miles between regular 
stopping-places, the present rate of speed will 
| almost certainly be increased. 
| The advocates of ‘‘ harnessed lightning,’’ 
| indeed, predict many stranger things. Elec- 
| tricity, they say, is destined to become our 
‘*wizard of all work,’’ and will supersede steam, 
if not altogether, at least as nearly as it has 
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superseded gas lamps and carrier-pigeons. A 
thousand inventors certainly are at work upon 
the mysterious fluid, and continue to crowd the 
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for Bancroft, it was sometimes said, — 

but his wife asserted that, however able 

he might be in other ways, he was no financier. 

He kept no books, and in payment for his 

services was willing to accept, in lieu of cash 

fees, anything that his patients might be 
inclined to offer. 

Sometimes this proved a convenient arrange- 

ment; more often, however, it was not, for the 


T doctor was a good doctor,—too good 
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village people soon learned that 
it was only too easy to impose 
upon the kind-hearted, gentle 
old doctor. They loved him, of 
course, —they could not help 
doing that,—but apparently the 
village conscience slept when it 
came to settling with the easy- 
going physician. 

There were those who said that 
the reason he submitted so tamely 
to being underpaid was because 
he feared to risk making his 
patients ill again by demanding 
larger fees. The truth of the re 
matter was, however, that the 4 
overmodest doctor undervalued 
his own worth. 

‘‘But, James,’’ Mrs. Bronson 
would remonstrate, ‘‘it’s all very ‘ 
well to take it out in potatoes, 
but you know just as well as I 
do that Timothy Peck always 
sells his best potatoes, and brings 
us only the little undersized ones 
that nobody would think of buy- 
ing. Those last ones weren’t 
bigger than marbles. You must 
stand up for your rights.’’ 

But the doctor, apparently un- 
moved by these protests, continued 
to accept his patients’ excuses 
along with their offerings of 
wormy apples, wood that was 
full of knots, eggs that were 
more than doubtful, and milk 
that was guiltless of cream. The 
Bronsons were ever short of 
ready money, but all their other 
wants were, in a measure, supplied, if not 
always to Mrs. Bronson’s satisfaction. 

‘*T really need a new horse,’’ said the doctor, 
one morning, as he stepped into his shabby 
buggy to make his usual round of visits. ‘The 
colt is pretty sure to give out before the summer 
is over.’’ 

The ‘‘colt,’? which was a colt only by cour- 
tesy, being twenty-two years of age and old for 
his years, certainly looked as if he might give 
outatany moment. He limped slightly, he was 
blind in one eye, and something was wrong with 
his breathing apparatus. His owner drove him 
with the utmost tenderness, but it was plain that 
the doctor needed a new horse, and that without 
delay. 

‘‘Here’s a letter for you, father!’’ called 
Cicely, the Bronsons’ only daughter, as the 
doctor turned in at the gate that noon. ‘‘I’ll 
put it at your place at the table, so you can read 
it while you are eating the beans that Mrs. 
Blake brought you for setting Johnny’s leg.’’ 

‘*Now really,’’ said the doctor, when he had 
read the letter, ‘‘this is very fortunate. I’ve 
tried all the spring not to wish that Sam Peters 
would fall ill, but it’s been a great temptation, 
for Sam is the only person I could think of that 
would be likely to pay his ‘bill with a horse. 
But it seems, my dears, that Sam was not my 
only dependence, after all. This note is from a 
man who seems absurdly grateful. He says he 
has no cash to pay what he owes me, so he is 
sending me a driving horse—a nice, quiet horse, 
he says.”’ 

‘*A quiet horse! Humph!’’ said Mrs. Bron- 
son, with mild sarcasm. ‘‘He probably means 
that the horse is dead. You’d better see what 
you’re getting before you make any bargain 
with him.’’ 

‘I’m afraid,’’ said the doctor, apologetically, 
‘that it is too late for that, for the man is 
already on his way to New York, and the horse 
is to be delivered to-day. Now what did that 
man’s wife tell me about that horse? Really, 
it was so long ago that I have forgotten, but it 
seems to me that the man was in some sort of 
business,—I forget just what,—and when his 
employer failed—or the concern broke up—this 
man’s wages were paid in horses. Yes, that 
was it, in horses. His wife, a pretty little 
woman, was ill for months, eight miles up the 
Carp road, at a farmhouse near Cloverly,—the 
business went to pieces at Cloverly,—and those 
people seem to think that the woman owes her 
life to me.’’ 

‘*T guess they think right, too,’’ said Cicely, 
who approved of her father with all her sixteen- 
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year-old soul. ‘‘Isn’t she the person that you 
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Patent Office with improvements of devices 
already more marvelous than the fairy - tale 
wonders of antiquity. 





sat up with for six consecutive nights when she 
had pneumonia? You deserve a dozen horses 
a week for all the beautiful, unselfish things 
you do.’’ 

The doctor smiled gratefully at this tribute. 
For all the years of his married life he had 
cherished a mild ambition to show Mrs. Bron- 
son that he was really a better financier than 
she considered him. No one suspected it,—Mrs. 





Bronson least of all,—but the unappreciated 
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proved an excellent animal. He was gentle and 
tractable, a good traveller, and he seemed to be 

of more than ordinary intelligence. 
The townspeople soon became accustomed to the 
gorgeousness of his exterior, and the Bronsons 
would have forgotten that he had once been a 
circus horse had it not been for a certain singu- 
lar trick which he frequently played. 

If his driver happened to twitch the reins in 
a certain way, the horse, whose name was 
Aladdin, would suddenly stop short wherever 
he happened to be, and regardless of both 
harness and consequences, would seat himself 
on his haunches, with his forefeet still resting 
on the ground. 

Nothing that the doctor could say or do would 
induce his calico steed to rise. Aladdin 
would turn his head and look pleadingly at his 
master, as if imploring him for permission to 
stand on all fours; but the bewildered doctor 
was powerless to help him. 

At last, when the horse could no longer endure 
his cramped and uncomfortable attitude, he 







IMPLORING HIM FOR PERMISSION TO STAND ON ALL FOURS. 


doctor was exceedingly sensitive over his 
repeated failures in the matter of fees, and he 
longed after a very human fashion to show his 
family that he was as capable a business man as 
a physician. 

The opportunity, however, seemed slow in 
coming. While every one admitted his medical 
skill, there seemed to be grave doubts concern- 
ing his executive ability. All through the 
spring each bargain had proved worse than the 
preceding one. 

Before the doctor had finished his meal the 
horse arrived, and was tethered to the hitching- 
post outside the gate. Impetuous Cicely rushed 
out at once to make his acquaintance. At sight 
of him, however, the girl stared in amazement. 

“‘Oh!’? she gasped, gazing at the doctor’s 
latest fee. ‘‘That man said he was quiet, but he 
certainly doesn’t look it! Why, positively, he is 
quite the loudest-looking horse I ever saw!’’ 

Cicely was right. However mild the horse 
might prove in disposition, he was anything 
but quiet in appearance. His cream-colored 
surface was irregularly marked with large 
reddish-brown blotches, his left side resembled 
a map of the eastern hemisphere, and a 
brownish patch on his mild countenance, shaped 
not unlike the arms of Russia, gave his face a 
curiously distorted expression. He was cer- 
tainly not a prepossessing horse, and it was 
not surprising that Mrs. Bronson regarded him 
with consternation when she, too, joined the 
little group at the gate. 

‘*James,’’ said she, in an accusing voice,—it 
was some moments before she could summon a 
voice of any sort,—‘‘ was that man’s late 
employer by any chance the proprietor of the 
circus that disbanded in Cloverly last fall ?’’ 

‘‘Now you mention it, my dear,’’ said the 
doctor, mildly, ‘‘I recall that that is exactly 
who he was. The man succeeded in selling one 
of his horses, and it seems to me he said he 
could get a good price for this one if he could 
only bring it to the right market. He said in 
his note that his wife was anxious to get home 
to her own people, and that he didn’t see his 
way clear to selling the horse. No one in 
Cloverly seemed to care to buy the animal.’’ 

‘I’m not surprised,’’ said Mrs. Bronson. 
‘*His looks are decidedly against him.’’ 

**Still,’’? said Cicely, whose darkest cloud 
always had its silver lining, ‘‘he is much better 
than a lion ora hyena. Suppose that this acro- 
bat and his wife had been obliged to take their 
pay in monkeys or giraffes or boa-constrictors! 
Where would the poor Bronsons have been 
then? J think we’ve had a fortunate escape.’’ 





The horse, except for a few peculiarities, 


would cast a final reproachful glance at his 
puzzled master, and, as if abandoning all hope 
from that quarter, would scramble to his feet 
and proceed on his way like any ordinary horse. 
The doctor was finally obliged to use a patent 
harness without breeching. 

Aladdin’s only other reprehensible trait was 
his custom of dancing to the music of the 
Cloverly band. Whenever the doctor’s business 
took him to Cloverly, he found it expedient, 
after his first experience with Aladdin’s waltzing 
hoofs, to inquire by telephone if there was any 
likelihood that the band might appear upon the 
streets that day. 

If, by any chance, it happened to be a gala 
day, the doctor would turn Aladdin out to 
grass, and would drive the ancient colt; for a 
summer of idleness had much improved that 
misnamed animal. 

County fair week was approaching, and 
as usual the Bronsons were short of ready 
money. Cicely, with her elbows on the table, 
spent several evenings over calculations in 
domestic economy, for her autumn wardrobe 
was in need of replenishing. She had little 
time for embroidery, and the only thing she 
had ever painted was, as she said laughingly, 
the front fence. 

‘*No,”” she said, ‘‘I’m afraid this family 
doesn’t boast a single exhibitable possession, 
unless — Father!’’ 

‘*What is it?’’ asked the doctor, looking up 
hastily from his book. 

*‘Could you possibly get along with nothing 
but the colt to drive all next week ?’’ 

“I suspect I shall have to,” returned the 
doctor. ‘‘All the brass bands in the county are 
coming for the fair. Aladdin dances pretty well 
for a horse, but it’s hard on the buggy.’’ 

**Then,’’ said Cicely, giving her father’s 
hand an enthusiastic squeeze, ‘‘if you don’t mind 
we’ll exhibit him at the fair as a carriage horse. 
They offer beautiful prizes in the horse depart- 
ment. I’m sure there isn’t a more noticeable 
horse in the country, so there’s no danger of his 
being overlooked.’’ 

Aladdin did indeed attract much attention at 
the fair. To be sure, the judges were rather 
inclined at first to scoff at him because of his 
gaudy exterior; but partly because there was 
very little competition, and partly because he 
possessed certain fine points not appreciated by 
the careless observer, he was finally awarded a 
second prize. 

‘‘T’m glad,” said Mrs. Bronson, when she 
heard of it, ‘‘that we have one financier in the 
family.’’ 

Before the week was over, however, even Mrs. 














Bronson was willing to admit that the family 


contained two. The three Bronsons spent 
Friday afternoon at the fair, going first of all 
to visit their successful exhibit. Even with his 
scarlet ribbon, Aladdin looked far from beauti- 
ful; but Cicely felt the crisp pink premium 
check in her pocket, and swelled with pride. 

‘Is this your horse?”’ asked a man, stepping 
up and touching his cap respectfully. 

**Yes,’”’ said Cicely, who was for the moment 
alone. ‘At least, it’s my father’s.’’ 

‘I believe I’m acquainted with that horse,’’ 
said the man, with a humorous twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘‘Used to know him real well—lived with 
him, in fact. I wouldn’t be surprised if I could 
prove it.’’ 

A stunted tree grew opposite Aladdin’s stall. 
The man stepped to it, broke off a switch and 
stripped it of its leaves. 

He touched the ex-cireus horse lightly on the 
nose with the slender switch. Aladdin instantly 
seated himself on the ground and looked 
expectantly at the man. Again the switch 

touched the intelligent animal, this time 

on the knee. Up came a hoof, and the 
man ‘‘shook hands’? with the horse. 

‘‘Throw a kiss to the ladies,’’ said the 
man, touching Aladdin’s ankle. 

Aladdin lowered his head to meet his 
hoof, and flung an equine kiss to the 
delighted bystanders. 

“‘Up,”’ said the man, with another light 
touch of the switch. 

Aladdin, with an expression of positive 
gratitude, scrambled to his feet. 

‘*Well, I declare!’’ said the doctor. 
‘I’ve sat for half an hour at a stretch 
waiting for that horse to get tired of 
sitting in the road. I’d have saved hours 
if I’d just been able to guess what he 
expected of me. I’ve felt all these months 
as if I were a terrible disappointment to 
him, but I couldn’t make out what he 
wanted me to do.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the man, laughing, ‘‘two 
years ago, when I and this horse were in 
the circus business together, he was con- 
sidered one of the brightest horses in the 
country. If you’ll sell him, I’ll give you 
eight hundred dollars for him—mind you, 
I’m not saying that he isn’t worth more. 
I’m not in the cireus business any longer, 
but I happen to know where I can sell 
this animal and get my own price for him, 
and my business takes me right to that 
place next week. Maybe he isn’t hand- 
some, but he’s got brains, this horse has.’’ 

‘*For my part,’’ said Mrs. Bronson, as 
the family rode home behind the rejuve- 
nated colt, ‘‘I don’t know but what 
Aladdin more than makes up for all those 
undersized potatoes. ’’ 

At this handsome admission the doctor fairly 
beamed over his spectacles. Indeed, so pleased 
was he with his one good bargain that from 
that moment he felt a positive pang when the 
time came for him to part with that bargain, 
even though he received in exchange his first 
adequate fee. 
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“4 WHITE man with the 
same training can beat 
the Indian at his own 

game,”’ is the recorded belief 

of Colonel Cody, known far 
and wide as ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,’’ 
and there was proof of 
this in the career of Jim 

Bridger, the famous fron- 

a tiersman. Bridger was 

born in Virginia, but he early forsook civiliza- 

tion, married an Indian woman, and lived an 

Indian’s life—so unrelentingly, indeed, that for 

seventeen years, at one time, he did not taste 

bread. 

In 1859 the late Gen. William F. Raynolds, 
then captain, was given command of an expedi- 
tion to explore and map the region round the 
head waters of the Yellowstone and the Missouri 
rivers. At that day the country now comprised 
in North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming 
and Idaho was almost a trackless wilderness, 
and the first need of the expedition was a guide. 

Bridger was living on his farm near the 
present site of Kansas City. An old friend in 
St. Louis gained his consent to accompany the 
government expedition, and in May they set out 
upon the journey that lasted nearly a year and 
a half. 

Bridger was at this time about sixty ; he was 
six feet tall or over, large-boned, sinewy, and 
although no longer in his prime, still straight 
and powerful. He walked with a true Indian 
stride, with his toes a little turned in, and 
always carried in his hand—not on his shoulder 
—a remarkable gun. 

“Tt was a double-barreled rifle which, 
through his St. Louis friend, he had had made 
to order in England at a cost of four hundred 
and ten dollars. I have never seen one like it, 
before or since,’? said General Raynolds, in 
after years. 

Bridger was illiterate. The little book- 
knowledge he might once have had was so 
completely forgotten that he could not read, and 
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could barely write his name. But he had a 
fund of shrewd common sense equal to all the 
emergencies of his half-savage life, while his 
skill in woodcraft and plainscraft was unerring. 
Other frontiersmen counted him a much better 
guide than Kit Carson, grandson of Daniel 
Boone though Carson was. 

Far out in the West, said General Raynolds, 
the expedition traversed ground that Bridger 
had not seen for nearly twenty years, yet he 
remembered it perfectly. He could tell just what 
the coming day’s march must be, where they 
must cross the streams, —sometimes three or four 
of them,—and would describe the camping- 
ground they must reach. 

On one such occasion they had to ford a dan- 
gerous-looking river that lay between them and 
the place they sought. In dashed Bridger, per- 
fectly confident, although the water was up to 
his saddle-bow, and although the ford did not 
run straight across, but wound about in a rapid 
current. 

In territory between the Missouri and the 
Yellowstone Bridger found himself on new 
ground, and modestly suggested the employment 
of another guide. But when that was mentioned 
at some of the trading posts, the frontiersmen 
said, ‘‘Why, you have Jim Bridger! What 
more do you want? He is better than any 
other man in the country, even if he hasn’t been 
over it.’’ 

In these unknown regions the party usually 
camped early in the afternoon, to rest and feed 
the animals as well as the men. Dinner over, 
Bridger would take his rifle and leave the camp. 
Some straggler would come in after a while and 
report, ‘‘Jim is over on yon hill.’”” He had 
climbed to the most commanding eminence and 
seated himself, chin in hand, to scan the land- 
scape. 

So he would sit for hours, slowly turning his 
eyes from point to point and mentally mapping 
the region. He never used a compass. His 
natural topographical talent, improved by great 
experience, enabled him to read the country 
perfectly. He seized its peculiarities, grasped 
all its possibilities and dangers, and before 
he left his coign of vantage had the next day’s 
march clearly planned. 

Riding along by Captain Raynolds’s side— 
they so rode for thousands of miles—he would 
interpret all the signs of the way, generally 
invisible to white men’s eyes, as well as any 
Indian could have read them. 

‘‘Indians been moving here,’’ he would say, 
his sentences short as an Indian’s. 

‘*How do you know?’ the captain would 
ask. 

‘*Lodge - poles made that mark’’—a mark 
which, even when pointed out, Captain Ray- 
nolds could scarcely see, and would never have 
noticed. ‘‘So many men in the band; women, 
too.’” 

‘*How can you tell? A woman’s foot may be 
as large as a man’s, or as large as a boy’s, 
anyhow.’’ 

‘* Different shape. 
carried. ’’ 

‘*Well, I should like to know how you know 
that, if the child did not walk!’’ 

“Stick dropped. Grown Indians never drop 
anything.’’ 

Once he said, ‘‘ Party has passed here.’’ 

‘*Who were they and how many?” the cap- 
tain asked. 

‘*Tell you by and by. Haven’t studied tracks 
yel ” 

After a while he came in and reported, “‘ War 
party of Crows. Thirteen on horseback.’’ 

Among the hoof-prints he had counted those 
of thirteen animals, and it was afterward 
proved that he was absolutely correct. 

The expedition wintered on the old Platte 
road, east of the Rockies, and the next spring 
pushed westward across the mountains. Early 
in June the Snake River halted them. The 
snow on the mountains was melting, and the 
river was a swollen and rapid torrent of ice- 
cold water into which some of their horses and 
mules refused to venture. 

Time was pressing. The river must be 
crossed ; but how ? 

“ Bridger, ’’ said the captain, ‘‘ what shall we 
do?’’ 

“Build a bull-boat,’? was the prompt reply. 

“A bull-boat? What’s that? I know 
nothing about it. If you do, go to work at 
once, ’” 

There were plenty of hatchets and axes in the 
party, but not a nail. This did not trouble 
Bridger, for bears and deer were plenty, and 
their skins would meet his need. 

He cut down a sapling some twelve or fourteen 
feet long, and hewing off the two sides to make 
it flat, laid this down for the keel. Then he 
selected crooked branches for the ribs and tied 
them into place with thongs of bearskin. Two 
curved saplings, shaped a little by the hatchet 
and tied on in the same way, made the gun- 
wales, 5 

Next he took tanned buffalo-hides and, sewing 
them together, stretched them over the frame, 
bringing them well over the gunwales and tying 
this covering down with his bearskin thongs. 
The last thing to be done was to go to the 
pines for pitch and daub the boat thoroughly, 
especially over the seams. 

The ‘‘bull-boat’’ was able to carry four men 
and a good deal of baggage besides, and it was 
So light that two men could easily walk off with 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





it on their shoulders. With this the outfit of the 
expedition was conveyed across the stream. 
Then a daring fellow stripped ‘‘to his spurs’’ 
and rode his horse across, and the rest ef the 
live stock, seeing that the passage was possible, 
were persuaded to risk the current. But it was 


COLLECTION 


Y bedroom window, close up 
under the eaves of the old 
farmhouse, looked straight 

out across our level acres, and com- 
manded a wide view of the sur- 
rounding country. It was a thinly 
settled, heavily wooded region. 
From my window I could see but one chimney 
—a rusty-red, inhospitable-looking thing that 
towered above the maples at the edge of the 
river. The mill of which it had once formed 
a part had been burned long ago. Only a 
skeleton of blackened timbers, a moss-grown 
water-wheel and the chimney remained. 

The stack was a favorite resort of the chimney- 
swifts. Scores of them nested in its long throat 
every summer. Later in the fall all the sooty 
little fellows in the region seemed to gather 
here in preparation for the southern migration, 
as grackles congregate in the pine-groves in the 
fall. During the daytime they were scattered 
abroad, chasing the insects that hovered over 
the river. Just at dusk they returned to the 
stack in swarms, flock after flock settling into 
it like the genii-smoke into the fisherman’s 
bottle. 

Like most country boys, I was something of 
an ‘‘odlogist,’’ and I longed to add to my collec- 
tion the egg of one of the little inhabitants of 
the chimney. The ruined, deserted condition 
of the old mill, its lonely situation, and, finally, 
the apparent impregnability of the great stack 
itself, made the undertaking assume a romantic 
and dangerous cast that could not fail to recom- 
mend it to any adventurous boy. 

At last my opportunity came. It was a 
glorious Saturday afternoon in late May. My 
chores were finished and I was free, and bent 
on the conquest of the stack. About my waist 
I carried nearly a hundred feet of slender but 
very strong cord. A pocketful of large spikes 
and a hammer completed my armament. 

As I crossed the foot-bridge above the mill, I 
saw Jake Wetherill and the two Mason boys at 
the bathing-pool, down-stream. After watch- 
ing them for a few moments, I decided not to 
hail them. I wanted the glory of the affair 
all to myself. I paid dearly for my selfishness. 

At the base of the chimney, in the inner side, 
was a hole large enough to admit a man’s body. 
At the bottom of this lay a matted mass of 
rubbish that gave out a very unpleasant odor, 
and obliged me to hold my breath as I crawled 
over it into the black chamber of the flue. 

Once upright, I found there was plenty of 
room in which to move my arms freely. Peer- 
ing upward in search of nests, I could see 
nothing except a small square of light high 
above me. It was like looking through a tele- 
scope. The patch of sky was not blue as I had 
seen it reflected in the river, but pale and color- 







not forgotten that Bridger had solved the origi- 
nal difficulty ; and so he met the other problems 
that beset the party with a resourcefulness that 
never failed. ‘‘He never had his equal,’’ say 
the old frontiersmen when they talk of the days 
of the overland trail. 
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4 My progress was now 
YM, 7//| more rapid, and after a 
i / few moments of climb- 
ES ing I came to my first 
ee nest. It was a crude 


little cradle-like pocket 

of interlaced twigs, 
gummed together by the small builders’ saliva, 
and fastened to the bricks by a film of the 
same adhesive substance, dried as hard and 
almost as smooth as shellac. There were four 
eggs in it, fragile globules, white as ivory, as 
I subsequently ascertained. 

I leaned back against the wall, one foot on 
the iron spike, the other resting on a projecting 
brick, and got out my tin collecting box. As I 
carefully dropped one of the eggs into its new 
nest of cotton, I heard a rattling sound below 
me. 
In my narrow quarters it was not easy to 
look directly down. After considerable twist- 
ing, I managed to do so, but could distinguish 
nothing in the pale light that sifted in through 
the opening at the bottom. I concluded that 
the noise had been caused by falling mortar or 
soot. 
Four eggs were the limit I had imposed upon 
myself. In order to spare the birds’ feelings as 
much as possible, I decided to take but a single 
egg from any one nest. I might have gathered 
hundreds and still adhered to this rule, for the 
next upward step found me surrounded by a 
perfect colony of nests. From that point on up 
to within eight or nine feet of the top, they 
plastered the four walls in close-lying tiers. 

I put my spoils away one by one, and with a 
sigh of relief started to descend. The darkness 
and the warm, musky-smelling air were begin- 
ning to make me feel a little giddy. 

I had taken but a couple of downward steps 
when the solemn quiet of the great tube was 
broken by a perfect riot of sound. It was like 
titanic, uncanny laughter. The waves of it 
rolled by me, up the black shaft above, and 
died murmuringly away at the top. I seemed 
actually to feel a disturbance of the air as it 


less, and presently I made out a star or two | passed. 


swimming lusterlessly in the thin ether. 

It was hard work to drive in the spikes, but 
by searching carefully for loose spots in the 
mortar, and bracing my back against the oppo- 
site wall as I hammered, I was able to mount 
slowly upward by my spike ladder. The first 
blow of my hammer sent a host of brooding 
birds whirring up and out of the chimney. In 
the confined space their little wings made such a 
thunderous roaring that I thought, in my 
alarm, the whole structure was crashing down 
on my head. 

Bits of twigs and flakes of dried soot spattered 
me like rain. The uproar was over ina minute, 
and I fell to work again. It was hot and 
musty in the flue, and before long I was sweat- 
ing profusely. 

As I ascended laboriously foot by foot, I 
swept the walls gently 
with my hands in search 
of nests. Presently my 
fingers came in contact 
with a large iron spike 
ready set in the bricks. 
It was strongly embedded, 
and I stepped upon it 
thankfully, glad of a 
chance to save one of my 
precious nails. There was 
another just above it, and 
another above that. Evi- 
dently the builders had 
put them there to form a 
rude sort of ladder by 
which a workman might 
ascend the flue to repair 
any interior break. The 
lowermost spikes had either 
fallen from between the 
loosened bricks, or had ..... ey 
been disintegrated by the ~. r. 
intense heat to which their “*"" 44 
proximity to the furnace J 









In my fright I came near relaxing my hold 
and falling. When my breath came back to me 
I cast a timid glance downward. The light at 
the bottom had almost vanished. While I 
looked it went out completely, as if a great 
heap of something had been thrust through the 
opening. 

A point of light leaped out of the blackness 
with startling suddenness. It wavereda moment, 
grew red, then burst into crackling brilliancy. 
In an instant I realized my danger. Some one 
had started a fire in the old chimney, and there 
was I, hung like a ham in the flue, with every 
possibility of being smoked to death. 

My memory flew back to a certain holiday of 
the spring before, when Jake Wetherill had 
cruelly proposed to burn out the colony of 
swifts. I had dissuaded him from it then, 
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had exposed them. FOR A FEW SECONDS THEY STARED WITH OPEN MOUTHS. 
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only to be reserved as a victim, it seemed, 
with the harmless little creatures I had tried 
to protect. 

I screamed at the top of my voice. There 
was no reply. Either the sputtering of the fire 
dulled the sound, or else, as was more probable, 
the boys had gone off to gather more fuel, bliss- 
fully unconscious of the human being in the 
chimney. 

I berated my stupidity in allowing myself to 
be caught in such a trap. While I had been 
busy over my nests, the boys had crowded a 
large mass of inflammable material into the 
opening. The great height of the chimney, and 
the fact that my body acted as a sort of damper 
to the flue, prevented it from.drawing immedi- 
ately; but as I uselessly shouted for help I 
could see the fire fading under the billows of 
smoke that gathered above it. It meant suffo- 
cation to descend into that thick vapor. It was 
equally perilous to stay where I was. Obviously 
the only course lay upward. 

With stumbling haste I began to mount. I 
had to feel in the darkness for each step, and 
the swallows’ nests, slight as they were in 
themselves, impeded me by their great numbers. 
At every move I brushed some of the fragile 
things from the walls. 

The air grew acrid. My nostrils and eyes 
began to sting. Then with a hot rush the 
greasy, yellowish smoke enveloped me. It 
closed over my head and blotted out the friendly 
square of light above. Before I could help it 
I took a deep breath. It seemed to run tingling 
through my veins like an opiate, and I stopped 
and swayed dizzily on the iron ladder. 

Then, like a frantic insect in a tumbler-prison, 
I clawed and worked my way up foot by foot. 
At times the impulse to take a breath of air 
became overpowering, and I glued my parched 
lips to the bricks and sucked stealthily. The 
air I obtained in this way was comparatively 
pure, but that there was some smoke in it I 
could tell from the rusty wheezing of my 
lungs. The uneven pounding of my heart 
seemed to force all my blood to my head. My 
face was hot and swollen with it, and my ears 
drummed as they used to do after a deep dive in 
the river. 

The flue had grown much narrower, and every 
projecting brick and knob of mortar caught at 
me maliciously. Finally something hooked 
itself above my rope belt and held me fast. 

I said to myself instantly, ‘‘Be cool. Take 
it easy, and you will be all right.’’ 

I felt for the obstruction, but it was behind 
me, and my hands could not reach it effectively. 
I tried to wrench myself loose, but without 
gaining an inch. A storm of fear swept over 
me, and I twisted and tugged at the rope and 
beat the walls with my bleeding hands. 

Then, with inexplicable suddenness, I was 
free. Some vigorous movement had loosened 
the belt. But my release had come aimost too 
late. I drew myself up another step, and 
feeling myself going, flung up a wild hand. 

It met nothing but the cool, unresisting air. 
The next moment I was hanging over the lip of 
the chimney, blind, smarting and half-suffo- 
cated. 

The wind blew refreshingly in my face, and 
gradually I came to and opened my swollen 
eyelids. I was looking down into what had 
once been the interior of the mill. Jake 
Wetherill and his two companions were thrust- 
ing a quantity of old timber into the opening, 
and immediately afterward they glanced up to 
see the effect of their stoking. 

For a few seconds they stared with open 
mouths at the blackened, uncouth apparition 
that lolled over the edge of the chimney, with 
arms projecting stiffly forward, as if prepared 
to launch itself down upon them. Then, 
moved by a common impulse, they turned with 
a yell and ran for the foot-bridge. 

I tried to call after them, but my throat was 
so parched and stiff that I gave only a feeble 
croak. The smoke was growing unbearably 
hot about my legs, and fat sparks were begin- 
ning to sail by me. My perch seemed fearfully 
high and precarious. To my dizzy senses it 
seemed as if the ground swam below me, or as 
if the stack itself oscillated like some huge 
inverted pendulum. 

The fear that my clothes would catch 
fire, or that I should faint away and fall 
over the edge, nerved me to do a bold 
thing. I felt that it was beyond my en- 
durance to stay on the narrow, rotten rim 
of the chimney a moment longer. 

Somehow I managed to remove the rope 
from my waist and noose one end of it 
firmly about the top of the stack. The 
rest I dropped, and when I saw it swing 
snakily against the side, its lower end 
close to the ground, I wound my handker- 
chief about it to protect my palms, and 
let myself over. As I did so, I saw the 
boys returning cautiously from the river, 
evidently but half-relieved to find it was 
a human being and not a wild beast that 
they had evoked from the chimney. 

I reached the ground safe, but had to 
be helped home by the apologetic Jake 
and his friends. For three days I lay in 
bed. During my illness the collecting 
box was mislaid. When I found it the 
eggs were too far gone to be blown, but 
I have them yet. Those four tiny, dis- 
colored eggs were the last I ever collected. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


oon killed, ten injured, some of them so seri- 
ously that they may die: this is the record 
of the great Paris-Madrid automobile race. The 
name of the maker of the winning machine is 
Mors, and mors is the Latin for death. 


Wwe the appeal for help for the persecuted 
Jews in Kishenef was made in New 
York the Chinese gave a benefit performance 
in the Chinese theater, and raised nearly three 
hundred dollars. As Shakespeare might have 
said, one touch of abuse makes the alien races 
kin. a 
Cum hundred thousand young people will 
leave school this month knowing more than 
they will ever again think they know. It will 
not take them long to begin to learn how little 
they know. The sooner they learn it the 
quicker will they find the place waiting for 
them in the world, 


Ei charge that this is an irreverent age will 
have to be withdrawn soon if the celebra- 
tions in honor of famous men continue. What 
with the glorification of the work and memory 
of Emerson and Wesley and Jonathan Edwards 
in one season, one must admit that Americans 
have not lost all regard for the men whose 
ideas have affected the religious life of the 
country. 


any prophets have been saying that this 
will be the woman’s century. At any 
rate, it looks as if the old maid would disap- 
pear before its close. The belles of a genera- 
tion or two ago were sixteen or eighteen years 
old, and a woman of twenty-five was regarded 
as hopelessly stranded if no man had won her. 
To-day the unmarried women do not begin to 
call themselves ‘‘bachelor maids’’—the most 
recent euphemism for ‘‘old maid’’—until they 
are past thirty. at 
seaman on board the Discovery, of the 
English Antarctic Expedition, says that 
for twelve months they had lived on seal all 
the time, except Sundays, when they had 
mutton. The problem of eating a quail a day 
for a month, usually considered arduous, pales 
into insignificance in the presence of the seal 
achievement. No wonder the sailor wrote, 
**I reckon if they turned the ship’s company 
out in a field with plenty of grass there would 
not be much left.’’ 


eo German explorers are planning to go to 
the north pole in submarine boats. They 
think it will be easier to steam under the ice- 
pack and come out at or near the pole than to 
climb over the pack with dog-sledges. They 
are not afraid of getting lost, for they intend to 
use wireless telegraphy to keep in communica- 
tion with their base of supplies. Let us hope 
that they may be more successful than André, 
who sailed away in a balloon to find the pole, 
and has not been heard from since. 


ailway officials differ in the degrees of liber- 

ality with which they define the word 
‘*family’’ when used on a pass. An American 
copied the instructions of the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean Railway bearing upon the sub- 
ject as a lesson in liberality. On that road a 
pass for one and family is good for father, 
mother, children, grandfather, grandmother, 
mother-in-law, father-in-law, brother, sister, 
brother-in-law, sister-in-law, uncle, aunt, 
nephew, niece, and servants attached to the 
family. 


Fo preserving the peace in a partly civilized 
country a railway, according to a famous 
statesman, is worth more than an army corps. 
Although the railways which are building from 
Haifa to Damascus in Palestine, and from 
Damascus southward toward Mecca, are prima- 
rily for military purposes, they will open up a 
country which was prosperous and fertile two 
thousand years ago, but has since become one 
of the waste places of the earth. They are 
already using American harvesting machinery 
on the plain of Jezreel. When the proposed 
railways are finished there will be a demand 
for the accompanying modern agricultural 
machines. Galilee and the country beyond 
Jordan will again blossom as the rose. 

rovided one can keep afloat a few minutes, 

and provided, furthermore, that somebody 
gives an alarm, to fall overboard in mid-ocean 
does not necessarily mean that one must drown. 
While a German liner was going at express 
speed the other day a crazed coal-passer jumped 
from the midship rail. Some one saw him, an 
alarm was raised instantly, the great vessel 
swung on her keel and a boat’s crew got away, 
and in eight minutes from the time the poor 
fellow jumped he was in the life-boat. There 
need be no experimenting to test the efficiency 
of the arrangements for rescue; but sinee acci- 
dents do happen, it is comforting to know that 
such system and discipline are the rule of the 
Atlantic ferry. 


New York City, aecording to the latest esti- 

mate, has a population of three million 
seven hundred thousand. Since New York 
was enlarged by the addition of Brooklyn and 
other adjoining communities it has been the 
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second largest city in the world. London is 
the largest. The addition to New York of the 
New Jersey cities within the metropolitan 
district would still leave it a hundred and fifty 
thousand short of London’s four million five 
hundred and eighty thousand population, and 
more than two millions short of the population 
of the London metropolitan police districts. 
The other cities of the world come a long way 
after these two great English-speaking com- 
munities. Of the fourteen cities which have 
more than a million population, three are in 
the United States. Two are in Russia and two 
in China, if the estimates of the population of 
Pekin and Canton are trustworthy. No other 
country has more than one. This fact will not 
justify a boastful attitude on the part of Ameri- 
cans, for it takes more than big cities to make 
a great nation. 
* ® 


ADVANCEMENT. 


And step by step since time began 
We see the steady gain of man. 


Selected. 
® © 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
PACIFIC. 


will connect San Francisco with Manila 

by way of Honolulu and Guam. Then 
the United States will be in close communica- 
tion with its possessions in the Pacific, and 
will have improved facilities for developing its 
Asiatic trade. 

That trade is already considerable, and is 
growing rapidly. To accommodate the Ameri- 
ean merchants and manufacturers who desire 
to send their goods to customers in the Orient 
by the shortest route, American capitalists are 
building large freight ships and organizing 
steamship companies to be managed in close 
codperation with the transcontinental railways. 
If the change now going on shall continue, 
the American flag will soon be more common 
than any other on the world’s greatest ocean. 

The growing American interest in the Pacific 
is the chief reason for the government’s under- 
taking the construction of a canal across the 
isthmus. When that canal is finished merchant 
ships from the Atlantic coast will make frequent 
voyages from the eastern to the western shore 
of North and South America, as well as to the 
eastern shore of Asia. 

The possession of the Philippines has put 
this country in an excellent strategic position 
for holding its own in the contest now in 
progress for Asiatic trade, and the insistence 
on the Monroe doctrine in noted instances has 
bound South America to the United States 
with ties of sentiment which must soon be 
followed by closer commercial ties and the 
dominance of this country in the foreign trade 
of its southern neighbors. 

The President had these things in mind 
when he told the people of California last month 
that ‘‘ America’s geographical position on the 
Pacific is such as to insure our peaceful domi- 
nation of its waters in the future, if only we 
grasp with sufficient resolution the advantages 
of these possessions.’’ It was much as if he 
had said that the United States dominates 
North America and controls the destinies of the 
continent. The national position on the conti- 
nent is recognized. Its relation to the problems 
of the Pacific is only just beginning to be 
realized. 

No word in the President’s remark is more 
important than the word ‘‘peaceful.’’ 


® @ 


THE INFANT REPUBLIC. 
ith the precocity of tropical countries, 
W Cuba has already celebrated the Fourth 
of July—its first. It came, if one may 
be permitted the bull, on May 20th, which 
marked the completion of a year of existence as 
an independent nation, and it was celebrated 
much as our own national birthdays are, with 
parades, flying colors, reviews of troops, speeches 
and abundant fireworks. 

Every nation born of war, as most nations 
are born, enters upon its independent existence 
surrounded by difficulties and confronted by 
problems which must be solved rightly if the 
nation is to live. Cuba was no exception. 
Indeed, its task was more than ordinarily hard. 

Its statesmen had to take a country ravaged 
by fire and sword, and heal its material wounds. 
They had to instil the idea of compromise and 
self-abnegation into minds which were unused 
to it. They had to repress the tendency to 
reprisals on the part of the Cubans, whose long- 
endured sufferings made them naturally bitter 
toward such Spaniards as remained in the 
island, and they had to disarm suspicion and 
disappoint skepticism on the part of those 
Spaniards themselves. 

All these great tasks have been carried forward 
—it is yet too early to say completed—with 
conspicuous success. There have been no dis- 
orders, no government scandals, but a steadily 
growing prosperity. When the United States 
turned the island over to the Cuban people 
a year ago, there was less than a million 
dollars in the treasury. All expenses and 
debts have been paid, and there is now a sur- 
plus of three million dollars. Schools have been 
maintained, educational facilities increased, 
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sanitation extended and provision made for 
many other improvements. 

When one recalls the tales of misery which 
came from Cuba five years ago, he must thrill 
with a sense of pride that he belongs to the 
nation which made this great change possible. 
‘*The government and people of the United 
States are entitled to the everlasting gratitude 
of the people of Cuba, who, amidst the happi- 
ness they enjoy to-day, do not forget how much 
they are obliged to the American people for the 
share they took in helping to gain independence 
and freedom’’—this is a part of President 
Palma’s message to President Roosevelt on the 


national birthday. 
* © 


Content within the garden wall, 
Since upward there is always room. 
Frances L. Bicknell. 


* © 


MRS. CARLYLE ONCE MORE. 


‘wo large volumes serve to revive the waning 
‘ interest in the trials and tribulations of Mr. 

and Mrs. Carlyle. The introduction by Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, a specialist in nervous 
diseases, amply proves that Mrs. Carlyle suffered 
from all manner of nervous maladies—hysteria, 
neurasthenia, melancholia. The letters are 
dreary reading, but they do enforce two lessons. 

The first is that women ought to be trained— 
as in babyhood one trains girls to modesty—not 
to talk or write about their own ‘‘symp' ch 

There is scarcely an organ of her body with 
which Mrs. Carlyle’s letters are not concerned. 
Stomach, spine, head, throat, eyes, liver,—all 
are treated with drugs and blisters and poul- 
tices,—and the world is asked to be present 
while the doses are swallowed and the fomen- 
tations applied and the nauseas allayed. The 
sordid story ought to serve to seal the lips of 
every woman who reads it, and to stay her pen 
whenever she is tempted to speak or write of 
her own ailments. 

The other grim lesson in the dignity of reserve 
is to be had in the scores of instances where 
Mrs. Carlyle lets her clever wit ery ‘‘ Havoc!’’ 
and dashes upon one or another of her friends 
or acquaintances with a stinging epithet or a 
rankling sarcasm. One gentleman ‘‘has a face 
not unlike a baboon’’; another is ‘‘an arrant 
humbug’’; a rich woman is ‘‘an unledvened 
lump’’; dining at the house of certain friends 
**is like seasickness—one thinks at the time 
one will never, never encounter it again, and 
then the impression wears off, and one thinks 
that this time it will be more bearable.’? Even 
a crowd of men and women does not escape the 
lash of her criticism. 

One cannot help thinking how George Eliot 
would have reflected that these plain and 
“commonplace people bear a _ conscience,’’ 
and that they have ‘‘their unspoken sorrows 
and their sacred joys,’’ and that there is ‘‘a 
pathos in their very insignificance—in the com- 
parison of their dim and narrow life with the 
glorious possibilities of that human nature 
which they share.’’ 

In short, the ‘‘Letters’” go to show for the 
thousandth time that sweetness is better than 
cleverness, that love lives longer than hate, and 
that reserve and charity in a woman are the 
very salt which keeps character sound and 
good. 


* ¢ 


“ AFTER YOU.” 

ia y dear Alphonse’’ and ‘‘my dear Gas- 

M ton,” the polite Frenchmen of the 

comic press, have recently become 

national figures in America. The man who 

bows and steps aside to allow his friend to 

precede him is sure to mention one of them, 

and the friend grins and answers in the words 
of the other. 

The two smiling figures are funny in them- 
selves, but perhaps something of their popu- 
larity is due to the ‘‘psychological moment”’ at 
which they appeared. They offer such a strong 
contrast to the ordinary manners of the day! 

The old, three-cornered hat 

And the breeches and all that 
are amusing to us simply because they are 
antiquated. They strike us as outgrown and 
incongruous; and in manners there has been 
almost as great a change as in dress. The 
tendency in both is toward simplicity and incon- 
spicuousness. 

“I beg, sir, to remain your humble and 
obedient servant,’’ wrote our grandfathers. 
“Y’rs, etc.,’’ writes the business man to-day. 
When one called on a lady of a generation or 
two ago he bowed low over her hand, and if he 
was old enough to be entitled to the privilege, 
he kissed it. Now he nods jauntily, tosses his 
hat and overcoat into one chair, lounges in 
another, and begins to gossip languidly. The 
ruffied shirt has given place to the negligee, the 
silver - buckled shoes to the russet - colored, 
rabber-soled foot-gear of the golf links. Every- 
where the democratic and informal has the field. 

Yet now and then this monotony of common- 
place is relieved. Some man rises in a crowded 
car, and with a fine, old-time courtesy gives 
his seat to a washerwoman. Some youth 
brightens the day by his kindly deference to 
age, some girl by the respect which she shows 
for her mother’s feelings and wishes. The 
heart warms to these little exhibitions. They 














are survivals, or let us rather hope, revivals of 
a spirit which should not be allowed to die. It 
is not necessary to let the automobile run over 
us while we bow and scrape and refuse to take 
precedence, but ‘* After you, my dear Alphonse,’’ 
is good at times. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 


t does not mitigate the horror of the fatal 

anti-Jewish riot in Kishenef, Russia, on 

the Greek Church Easter Sunday and 
Monday, to recall the fact that there have been 
‘*massacres’’ of Chinese, Italians and negroes 
in the United States. It does remind us that 
race prejudice is not confined to one country or 
to one race, and it should broaden the view and 
quicken the sympathies, and impel one to 
subdue whatever prejudices he may entertain. 

The immediate provocation of the Kishenef 
riots was the spread of a rumor that a Christian 
boy had been sacrificed by Jews. Then the 
Russians, hostile to the Jews because of their 
business and their religion, began an indiscrim- 
inate assault upon the hated race. A desire 
to make the government unpopular is said also 
to have been in some measure responsible for 
the trouble. 

The disturbance differed in degree but not 
in kind from the negro riot in New York two 
or three years ago. A negro criminal shot an 
officer who was arresting him, and immediately 
the negro quarter was invaded by a mob, in 
which policemen in uniform were conspicuous, 
and negroes appeared on the street at the peril 
of their lives. The murder of the Italians in 
New Orleans by an organized mob in 1891 
belongs in the same class, and the massacre of 
Chinese miners in Wyoming in 1885 was equally 
horrible and equally indefensible. 

Talk as one may about the brotherhood of 
man, one must admit that the fraternity of the 
races is still unrealized. It will be years before 
that day will dawn of which poets and prophets 
have dreamed, but the world is climbing slowly 
up the mountain from whose top the sunrise 


can be seen. 
* ¢ 


SHE WAS NOT DUCKED. 

n honored parson of old Newbury, Massachu- 
setts, had a shrewish wife, who led him a life 
of it. His shocked parishioners more than once 
beheld their pastor fleeing from his own door 
pursued by a hurtling saucepan. Occasionally 
the irate woman refused to allow visitors to enter 
her house, and emphasized her refusal by turning 
a key on the poor man in his study, through the 
windows of which he was ignominiously driven 
to confer with his deacons on church affairs. The 
climax was capped when one day passers-by were 
horrified to hear a woman’s sobs and moans, 

interspersed with piteous cries of: 

“Don’t strike me, sir! Oh, don’t strike me!’’ 

But the worm had not turned, and the parson had 
not struck. It was merely his ingenious consort’s 
latest way of making her husband uncomfortable. 

A half-century earlier, and perhaps, minister’s 
lady though she was, this notable shrew would 
have stood in danger of the ducking-stool; as 
things were, if she were not the edifying exemplar 
of all the virtues she was expected to be, she could 
at least serve the parish as an awful warning. 

A colonial shrew of another town, who really 
was threatened with the ducking-stool, was once 
saved by a plea in which the value of such a 
warning was definitely alleged. 

“You wish to duck Ann Willot to cure her of 
scolding!”’ her defender declared. ‘Now if she be 
not cured, where is the gain of ducking her? And 
if she be cured, all the women who now keep a 
guard over their tongues through distaste to be 
likened to such a known, notorious and contempt- 
ful scold as Ann, will do so no longer ; but, although 
it is not like any should become such as she, yet 
all will scold a little more than now they do, the 
check of her example being removed. Now it is 
better that Ann, being a single woman, without 
family to afflict, should go unpunished and 
unducked, but despised by all, and wag her 
tongue as she will, standing therein for the whole 
town, than that she should be silenced, and the 
tongues of other women run more free.” 

This argument seems to have prevailed, for Ann 
Willot was never ducked. 


* @ 


EXILED. 


ne sad and very striking feature of life in the 
foreign colonies in our large cities is the 
complete isolation of many of the old women. 

The man, when he comes to the new country, is 
forced to learn something of its speech in order to 
make a living; the children, through the public 
schools, rapidly absorb, not only the new language 
but the new atmosphere. They become often 
aggressively American as they understand the 
word. But the woman, naturally conservative in 
the first place, and in her home duties day after 
day seeing only her own people, is not compelled, 
as husband and children are, to acquire new 
fashions of speech and thought. 

Frequently the more the others change, the more 
stubbornly she clings to her old life, till suddenly 
she wakes some day to find herself an exile in 
her own family. 

One who has devoted years to work among the 
poor tells of one such instance typical of many 
others. The speaker was a sweet, motherly old 
German woman. 

“Tam solonely!” she said. “Some days I never 
talk at all. I cannot speak English—I never learn 
it. I sit in my daughter’s house, where German is 


not used. The children all want to be Americans; 
they will not talk German. When we sit at the 
table they all talk, but I do not understand. 
Sometimes I ask the children, and they say they 
have not time to tell me. They buy only English 
papers, and so I cannot read. 


I wish I had 
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learned English when | first came, but I had eight 
children and I did everything for them, and I 
thought 1 had not time. 1 see now the children 
could have taught me; now they have not the 
tume.” 

So day after day she sat an exile m her 
daughter’s house, her constant plaint, “Il am so 
lonely!” 

It is a pitiful picture, but does it not sometimes 
sadly happen that even American mothers become 
strangers in their own families? The parents, 
forgetting their distant youth, grow critical and 
exacting; the children, to whom “‘age” is a word in 
an unknown tongue, are thoughtless and selfish. 
And so day after day the rift widens, till the 
parents find themselves at last exiled from their 
children’s world. 

But the other mothers, what a joy it is to meet 
them—happy women, so proud of their body-guard 
of tall boys and girls! They are not afraid of 
exile! They know too well that through the years 
that they have been their children’s comrades, 
friends of their friends, confidantes of their hopes 
and fears, encouragers of their ambitions, they 
have been knitting a bond that neither chance nor 
circumstance can break. To these, “mother” is a 
word to whose rich content each year has added 
and each new year will add, so long as life shall 
last. 


mS 
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FATHER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


he plan to erect a cross in memory of the 

Venerable Bede is a reminder that his is 
the greatest name in the ancient literature of 
Saxon England. Although he is coming late to 
the honor of a monument, he has long been 
respected by scholars as a fine old light in the 
dark ages. 

The memorial to him is to be erected in Monk- 
wearmouth, in the county of Durham, England, 
where Bede was born about 673. It will be an 
Anglian cross about twenty-five feet high, and 
will stand on ground once occupied by the twin 
monasteries of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow. 
Here Bede was educated by the abbots, to whom 
he went an orphan in his seventh year. He 
remained in Jarrow until his death, and devoted 
his long life to reading, writing and teaching. 

In those days Latin was the literary language, 
and in it Bede wrote most of his hymns, sermons, 
works on chronology and grammar, and his great 
“Ecclesiastical History of the English Race.” 
This work is the chief source of all our knowledge 
about England before 731. Alfred the Great trans- 
lated it into Anglo-Saxon. 

Bede also loved the vernacular of his people, 
and translated into the Saxon tongue the Gospel 
of St. John. His fine, calm spirit and devotion to 
his work and to God appear in the beautiful story 
of his death. 

He was at work on the last part of the Gospel 
of St. John. His brethren had all gone to a church 
festival, and the aged scholar was left alone with 
one of the clerks to whom he dictated his work. 

“Dearest master,’’ said the scribe, “‘there is one 
chapter wanting, and it is hard for thee to question 
thyself.” 

“No, it is easy,” said Bede. “Take thy pen and 
write quickly.” é 

When evening came the scribe said, “There is 
yet one more sentence, dear master, to write out.” 

“Write quickly, then.” 

Shortly after the boy said, “‘Now it is finished.” 

“Thou hast spoken truly,” replied the aged 
man. “ ‘It is finished.’ ” 

So, say the old books, his soul passed to the 
kingdom of heaven. ps 


THE ARMY AMBULANCE SYSTEM. 


he founder of the army ambulance system 

during the Civil War was Dr. Henry Ingersoll 
Bowditch, of Boston. In his “Life and Corre- 
spondence,” edited by his son, the story is told 
of how this man of peace promoted one of the 
greatest army measurts of our times. 

Doctor Bowditch had been to the front early in 
the war, and had seen the brutality and careless- 
ness from which the wounded soldiers suffered 
sometimes more than from the dangers of battle. 
He discovered that the ambulance drivers were 
a miserable set of men. When he returned to 
Boston he appealed to the Society for Medical 
Improvement, and was supported by the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

The matter ot an organized ambulance system 
was laid before Congress. To Doctor Bowditch’s 
dismay, when the bill had passed the House and 
went to the Senate in February, 1863, Henry 
Wilson, Senator from Massachusetts, opposed the 
measure as the notion of an unpractical enthusiast. 
Worse still, Charles Sumner, who as a fellow 
abolitionist was Doctor Bowditch’s friend, kept 
silence and allowed the measure to be defeated. 

Doctor Bowditch meanwhile took every oppor- 
tunity to preach to the graduating students of the 
Harvard Medical School their duty, if they went 
to the front, to do all they could for maimed and 
dying soldiers. 

In the midst of his work his own son was fatally 
wounded at Kelly’s Ford. The word came only 
three weeks after Wilson had crushed the bill. 
Doubly stirred, Doctor Bowditch published a 
“Brief Plea for an Ambulance System.” 

Senator Wilson thereupon offered to introduce 
a bill for an ambulance department of men drilled 
to take care of the wounded. Bowditch’s work 
Was accomplished, and he always felt that the 
death of his son-had been a bugle-call rousing 
hun to effort after the first defeat. 


* ¢ 


VALUABLE SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Tre, ualaue botanical knowledge of Sir George 
Birdwood, one of the most erudite men in the 
India Service, once enabled him to perform, almost 
unconsciously, a neat bit of detective work. 

He was in Bombay when he was asked to 
investigate the case of a young nobleman who, in 
applying to the governor for an appointment, 
represented that he was just out from England, 
and that his letters of introduction had been lost 
on the voyage. 


A few days after Doctor Birdwood, as he then 
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was, had undertaken the investigation he met the 
young nobleman at dinner at the governor’s house. 
The table decorations ot orehids suggested a con- 
versational opening, and Doctor Bird wood’s praise 
drew from the young nobleman sitting opposite : 

“You should see the Amherstia nobilis in its 
native woods, sir.” 

It was a fata! remark. . 

“You come from Rangoon, then!’’ instantly ex- 
claimed Doctor Bird wood. 

The pale face, the silence that could be felt, the 
request of the young man that he might leave 
the table, all prepared the governor and the 
company for the subsequent discovery that he had 
absconded from Rangoon with some public funds. 


¢ ¢ 


RELIGION IN BUSINESS. 


| gense W. Crossley, the English evangelist and 
crusader among the slums of London, was in 
his early life an inventor and manufacturer of gas- 
engines. His biographer tells a story of him that 
shows, in spite of all the modern sophisms about 
the hostility of business and charity, that a good 
business man may be a generous Christian even to 
the sacrifice of profit. 


Two brothers, starting in business, bought a 
factory and installed one of the Crossley gas- 
engines to supply power. After the engine was 
set up, the brothers found that it was too small 
to do the amount of work necessary to make the 
business pay. They began to lose money. 

Things got worse, until one of them said, “It is 
no use carrying on any longer; we are bankrupt. 

t us sign our petition in bankruptcy and get 
matters settled.” 

“But think what a disgrace it will be!” said the 
other. ‘‘We are both church-members and Sunday- 
school teachers. 1 will consult the Crossley firm 
about it.” 

His brother replied, “What is the use of that? 
It is not Crossley’s fault that the engine has failed. 
We should have got a larger engine.” 

The other went to the firm, however, and asked 
for Mr. Crossley. He was not there, and the man 
saw only an under-manager, who gave him no 
hope. e was turning away when Crossley came 
in and heard the ay 

“I am very sorry for you, my lad, and will do 
what 1 can to help you. Go back and tell your 
brother that I will put in a larger engine and take 
back the old one, and it shall not cos zm a penn 
to effect the change. Ask your brother to fin 
out how much you have lost since you started 
business, and I will send you a check for the 
amount.” 


* @ 


WITH VARIATIONS. 


he way of the philanthropist, of whom the 

author of “A Third Pot-Pourri” tells, seems 
unduly hard. The philanthropist, who was a 
gentle old lady of Exeter, England, got hold of a 
maimed sailor, who moved her to great pity. To 
help him along she purchased a tray on which he 
was to expose gingerbread for sale. 


She gave him a start in gingerbread, also the 
privilege of standing before her most respectable 
residence to cry his wares. In dition, she 
composed and taught him the following words to 
repeat at intervals: 

“Will any good, kind Christian buy some fine, 
spicy gingerbread of a r, afflicted old man ?’’ 

The first morning the sailor sold a —- 
worth of gingerbread in a short time, and his 
success went to his head. Pre soon, from 
his station on the pavement in front of the gentle 
old lady’s house, voice floated in to her in this 


appeal: 

“Will any poor, afflicted Christian buy some 
good, kind gingerbread of a fine, ny EL man?” 

Despite this sadly mixed cry, trade became very 
good—so , indeed, that when the philanthro- 
pist again heard her words they ran: 

“Will any fine, spicy Christian buy some poor, 
afflicted gingerbread of a good, kind old man?” 
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OUTWITTING THE POLICE. 


err Wolf von Schierbrand, for a long time 

chief correspondent of the Associated Press 

in Berlin, tells a story of his last weeks there. The 

Argonaut repeats the tale. Schierbrand had given 

information of a too intimate nature about the 
kaiser, and was ordered to leave. 


The American ambassador secured a respite of 
two weeks for him, during which he could wind up 
his affairs, but he was a marked man, and the 
police shadowed him night and day. 

At last he hit 7 e expedient of placing a 
stuffed dummy himself on the front ch, 
with its back toward the street, and while the 
police zealously watched the dummy he was —_< 
slipping out 2 side door and going unmoles' 
about his business, disguised in a pair of blue 
Bog les and an old slouch hat. 

e manikin sat in the chair, with occasional 
interruptions, from nine in the morning till ten 
we night, and was pulled inside by a string at 

me 


On the morning of Herr von Schierbrand’s depar- 

ture for the Uni States it was turned with its 

wooden face toward the street, displaying a small 

placard for the edification of the ice, reading: 
“Thanks; I’m off.” 
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A NEW STORY OF LAMB. 


delightful literary find must be credited to 
the authority of a recent book, “‘Sidelights on 
Charles Lamb.” 


Dining one << a friend and being, praseed 
to take some rhubarb pie, Lamb declin cause 
it was physic. 

“That may be,” said his host, “but it is pleasant 
and innocent.” : 

“So is a daisy,’ rejoined Lamb, “but I don’t 
therefore like daisy pie.” 

“Daisy pie! Who ever heard of daisy pies?” 
said some one at the table. 

“My authority is Shakespeare,” Lamb replied. 
“He expressly mentions daisies pied.” 

The phrase occurs in the song at the end of 
“Love’s Labor Lost.” 


® © 


AFIRE WITH THOUGHT. 


recent book, “Out of the Past,” states that a 
lecture by Emerson marked the awakening of 
President Garfield’s intellectual life. 


He was a young man, and Emerson’s peraonelity 

no less than his subtle thought affected Garfiel 

so powerfully that when he came out of the room 

in whieh the lecture was delivered the whole 

—— that rose over the town seemed to be on 
re. 

Yet on km» 4 questioned as to what it was all 
about, Garfield, in telling the story years after, said 
that he was recall more than a single 
sentence: “Mankind is as indolent as it dares to 


He was not certain that he recalled that correctly. 








COMPANION. Bene 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. LAdv. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS Mes acco No iiriation. 
less heel. No irritation. 
Linen $1.45, heavy $1.75. Silk $2.45, heavy $3.00. 

ix Styles. Linen $2.00 to $4.50. Silk 
$8.00 to $6.00. Fit and quality guaranteed. Illus 
cata. free. PRANK W. GORSE CO., Mfrs., Highiandville, Mass. 
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California, Washington, 
CHEAP RATES Seesss'tatrni 
secure reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
states. Write | 


for rates, Map of Califorma, FREE. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V325 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


All Elastic 
Abdominal Belt 


to relieve that heavy feeling 
so common to stout people; also 
special belts for Appendicitis and 
Laparotomy Cases, Pain in Groin, 
Navel Rupture, and every pur- 
pose where a belt can be helpful. 
We weave them to your meas- 
ure, insuring a perfect fit, so 
that they support all the time, 
whatever your position. Direct 
dealing. Manufacturers’ prices. 
Full information in Catalogue 
No, 2, sent free with prices and 
self-measuring directions. . . . 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 















‘to make yarn 
fory’ 








74 colors stand every test because 
‘§ we use only the best dyes. Their 
‘4 durability is another point of 
& merit. We use the finest of 
Egyptian cotton, renowned for 
its silky appearance and long, 
tough fiber. 


Sold by Dealers. 


‘| Popular Summer Shades | 
3 Cotton Half Hose. : 
H : 
f Btye Bi. - Bh @ 4, ek 
Sire Be a ores wee 
Style Bie. ** mse Cardinal Seripe. 
Made in sizes 9 to 11% inclusive. % 
25c. per pair; 6 pairs, $1.50. §- 
; Specify size and colors desired by above * 
style num bers when ordering. Sent post- 
: paid or by express anywhere in United 
a tes upon receipt of price. be 
z Catalogue free, showing colors and prices. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., 
3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 












































Photograph of Style No. 215 


Freedom 
in childhood. Growing children 
should be so clothed as to allow 
entire freedom of action, respira- 
tion and circulation. In their play 
they get in all kinds of positions— 
tight bands cause them discomfort 
and do injury. 


Ferris 
Good Waist 


supports the undergarments from 
the shoulders by means of the 
shoulder straps, training the grow- 
ing body the way it should go. 
That’s the reason the woman who 
has lived a life time in a Ferris Waist 
is healthy, vigorous, beautiful. 

Made in shapes to fit every form, 
size and age. Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Be sure to get the 
genuine with “FERRIS GOOD 
SENSE”’ in red letters sewed on 
each waist. Illustrated Ferris book 
mailed jree. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 

341 Broadway, New York. 








SOME REASONS 


why 


Jell-O 


is the most popular 

dessert. It takes no 

time to make it—sim- 

ply add boiling water and set to cool, It saves 
you hours that you would spend over other des- 
serts. Itis delicious (every body likes it), econom- 
ical and healthful. Made from purest gelatine, 
sweetened and flavored with fruit flavors: Orange, 
Lemon, Strawberry and Raspberry. Try it to-day. 
At grocers everywhere. 10c. No additional expense. 


FREE OFFER. 


If your grocer can’t supply you, send us his 
name with 5c. for postage, and we will forward 
you a full-sized package free, provided you men- 
tion this paper. Only one package to a person. 
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An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free upon re- ¢ 
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rougif country ways the swart itinerant plods; 
A protean shape, the same yet not the same, 
Appearing year by year as birds return, 
Like them departing with the autumn’s chill. 
Village and straggling town and lonely farm 
Give him fair welcome, whom the city scouts. 


I hear afar the sweetly piping strain 

Entreating, “Hear me, Norma!’ who hears not, 
Forever obdurate to wild appeal. 

The rustic people pause anon to catch 

The untranslated passion of the song, 

Then clamor for the last camp-meeting air, 

Or cheer again brave “Johnnie, marching home.” 


Upon the grinder’s steps the children tread, 
Wide-mouthed and eager, if his blouse betrays 
Some red-capped sharer of his gipsy life, 

With simian face that travesties his own, 

The painful lines of both inscrutable. 


My petty siiver lights the gloom with smiles. 

He bows and murmurs more than English thanks, 
Resumes his load, and moves away till lost 

In clouds of dust? Of glory? Who shall tell? 
Do any hear him speak of common things? 

Will he forever make his droning round 

To shame the dryness of New England thrift? 


* © 
THY BROTHER’S NEED. 





churches of a country 


to overflowing by the 
members of one family 
—the blond - haired | p, 
young father and the 
dark-eyed mother, with 
the five little ones be- 
tween. There was 
hardly a proper step in 
the stairway of small 
heads, and none came 
far above the pew rail. 

The people of the 
church had grown into 
the habit of smiling indulgently at the well-filled 
pew, and perhaps envying the good management 
of the little mother, who could bring her entire 
family, so neatly arrayed, to an early church 
service. It is possible, too, that few of the 
congregation realized that their interest had 
confined itself to the smile across pews, and the 
possible brief greeting at the church door. The 
man worked in a .powder-mill just outside 
the limits of the town, and there, of course, he 
had to spend most of his time. The cares of 
the family prevented the wife’s attendance upon 
the social affairs of the church, so that circum- 
stances and not intention seemed to blame for 
the few intimate acquaintances the family had 
among the church people. 

It happened on a Saturday, just at the usual 
early closing at the end of the week, when a 
part of the workers were already leaving the 
property and the rest attending to their final 
duties, that that awful heart-sickening explosion 
came. 





For a moment it seemed that the very founda- | too 


tions of the earth were shaken. The streets 
of the village were lined with white faces of 
inguiry, in each one the question which a 
second thought answered. The mills on the 
outskirts of the town had been wrecked. Ina 
few minutes it was learned that the flaxen- 
haired father, that faithful attendant at divine 
service, had been one of the victims. 

Then it was that the church stepped forward, 
and enclosed the bereaved wife and the father- 
less ones in its loving sympathy. No word of 
consolation or ministration of hand that tender 
heart could prompt was withheld. The widow 
recognized that this was not the spasmodic | 1 
compassion of a sudden pity, but a tower of 
consolation, a sympathy to be leaned upon and 
trusted in, a love in which to take shelter. 
Her pastor, however, was shocked to know 
that this had come as a surprise to her. 

‘*My husband often spoke of our having so 
few friends,’’ she said, ‘“‘and it was a great 
trouble to him, knowing he was always in such 
danger. ‘If anything should happen to me,’ 
he used to say, ‘you and the children would 
have no one.’ I only wish he could know what 
friends we have!’’ she exclaimed, in tearful 
gratitude. 

The pastor repeated this at a mid-week service, 
and his listeners sat in silence. They had 
indeed proved themselves friends in a time of 
need; yet this man had gone to work every day 
where his life was in constant jeopardy, believ- 
ing that at any moment he might leave his family 
strangers in a strange land! 

This had happened notwithstanding his 


in one of the large | 8% 
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membership in and constant attendance at a 
church called by His Name. His fellow 
worshipers had recognized the beauty of his 
faithful life, and loved him as their brother in 
Christ; but this recognition and love had not 
reached him from across the pews. The church- 


members had not thought to show it, and the | the 


man had gone his lonely way without knowledge 
of it. 

There had been nothing to mar the unity of 
the church, and the members, following, as 
they hoped, the teachings of the Master, had 
had confidence in their fraternal spirit; yet this 
humbling had come. They had stood in need 
of the experience. Do they stand alone? 
Have you a brother who is a stranger? 


* 


FARM MACHINES THAT THINK. 


uman control is reduced to a minimum in 

all the latest examples of improved farm 

machinery. The machine performs its 
various operations automatically, almost as if it 
had a mind of its own. All the operator has to 
do is to feed it and steer it. Says the American 
Exporter, describing some of these ingenfous 
devices: 


For planting grain and > the “broadcast- 
seeder” is attached to an ordinary wagon, and the 
only human coéperation it roquares is  Roceing te its 
hopper It will also distribute all S$ 0 
dry commercial oe and put them just 
where they will do the m 
A mechanical grain-drill { er ¥ rovided for such 
grains as need to a matically in rows 
or hills. Amon er atta ents it has a land- 
measurer, something like a eo which 
records the acrea: ee P planted ‘o cover the seed 
it has —! it is provided = = a aren = 
c! 


hoes w pre tS strai 
zigzag. A variant of this apparatus weeds as well 
a 


.. 
an-planter is quite remarkable in its 
ingelligenes. It drills the hole in the ground, 
plants the beans, covers them, and marks the 
position of the next row at one operation. It will 
even alternate corn with beans and turn 
about, or plant corn in plea of beans, distribute 
fertilizer and cover everyth by 
he potato-planter picks = e tato and looks 
it omar seems to,—cuts it into 
or any number of parts. poner ates the ayes and 
removes the seed ends. ‘It P _ whole ee 


e. Pp 
4 farmer on the driving-seat 
ving repped ped the seed it covers it, 
fe’ es it, tucks tt n like a child put to bed; 
and measures off the next row with cademmetion! 





town a pew was filled | 4¢cur: 


acy. 
Certain vegetables, notably tomatoes emgge re 
cauliflower ge = ttuce and some ‘others, n 
for the teal b isiness of growing ansplanted 
r the practic: usiness apne or this 
parpose there is a S mnekine, w hich 
handle a sprou oo as if gta lowed it, esta’ tablish it 
in its new environment, gather the e earth tend erly 
about its roots, and give, ve it a copious drink of 
water from a tank it carries. It will cover from 
four to six acres in a day. 

The various operations generically known as 
“cultivating” were ene the bane of the farmer’s 
a. Now he has a machine 
operation of crop-tending, with a driver’s seat 
as comfortable as that of a buckboard. The 
machines seem to know a weed from a crop 

lant, and while they will snatch the weed out 

y the roots, they pass the plant unharmed— 
— of course, it is growing in its proper 
place 

‘When the crop is ready J _Spering. American 
mechanism is seen at its be: The perfection of 
= —" reaper and ie needs no demon- 
stration. 








THE GAME OF GOSSIP. 


xamples of the way in which stories grow by 
E repetition until the real fact in the case is 

lost in vague and uncertain statements 
are illustrated by this story from the Washington 
Post, told by a woman who had been spending 
some time in a winter resort. 


“Of course I made many acquaintances at the 
hotel,” she said, “and one day Mrs. Jones was 


ac’ as she did for she had been especially 
cordial to me; so I asked Mrs. Smith. 

“Mrs. Smith said that Mrs. Jones said she had 
been told that I had spoken of her as a ‘smart 
Aleck.’ Mrs. Smith further stated that it was all 
over the place that I had used the expression. 
She said Mrs. Brown had told Mrs. Jones. 

“TI went to Mrs. Brown and asked her about % 
She said that Mrs. Green had told her I said it. 
ae telling Mrs, 
Brown that I 8. Jones was 2 carey 
smart; not a ‘smart webs » but entire 
smart. Mrs. Green had aad heard me say ie bot but 
Miss Grey, who Ly: her, h 

“T went to Miss Gre Miss Grey, declared that 

White thai it I had said Mrs. 


she had it from Mrs. 
not ettret too smart,’ but 
just ‘too smart.’ So I went 4 Mrs. White. 

“Mrs. White stood firm. She said I had called 
Mrs. Jones too yo and she heard me say it 
clear across the room, and that Mrs. Black was 
with me when I said it. 

“T went then to Mrs. Black and put the matter 
toher. Mrs. Black is an Englishwoman. I asked 
her when and where I h spoken ill of Mrs. 
Jones. She could not remember at first; then 
after a bit she be to lau 

“*T know how the story s now,’ she said. 
‘Don’t you remember the cloudy morning when 
Jone and I were ates | e the pe rarer, Mrs. 

a, come through dr t blue foulard ? 

id when I saw Mf “How t smart Mrs. Jones is 
‘oo smart for a day like 


bras and you “4 
this. It’s going 
there it all was. I had thought Mrs. 
Jones too dressed to venture forth under 


smartly 
a threatening sky. Did I go to Mrs. Jones? ae 
I was so disgus with the whole affair that I 
never mentioned the matter again, I suppose 
Mrs. ne = always believe I called her a 
‘smart Alec 
® ® 


HIS ONE FRIEND. 


ailroad men are not sentimental. Their life 
is too full of hard work and nerve-straining 
peril, Something more than ordinary is 
necessary to move them deeply, but an incident 
which occurred recently in the Southwest, and 
which the Los Angeles Times reports, did move 
most deeply a whole train crew on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 
| Colton local had just passed a little station 
ed Nahant, when the engineer saw an old man 
iving at full length on the track only a few hundred 
in front of his engine. 
The usual danger-signal was given, but the 
man did not move, and the train was brou ght to 
a standstill a few feet from him. A glance at the 





body showed that the poor fellow was dead. Ina 
few minutes the conductor, engineer and trainmen 
were * ending hy the y. 
U s Lf had not observed the 
seukent of a litle v —— fog: but as soon as they 
approached his m: he made a dash for the 
nearest man, ond — 4 few seconds fought with 
all his puny strength to keep the man away. 
tA hy ~ oe for the an pom Fh of examinin 
r, to see W! id be done, an 
the heals ‘dog wa wae s iudely kicked to one side. He 
did not ho 2 pee as a dog generally does 
when kicked. MMe 8 —_— ered himself up 
and yo made pie Ww ween the men’s le 
Pad pg oy his dead master’s head, when 
his little face by the side of his’ master’s, 
a after looking at the intruders a few seconds 
began to whine, and big tears were noticed run- 


had often heard,” said one of the trainmen 

“that dogs have been known to shed tears, but t 
never believed it until then, and I have lots more 
respect for the dog family than I ever before had. 
When I looked a at my companions some of 
them were crying, 

“The old man, hee was probably a section-hand, 
was removed from the track with more care than 
is usually dis a in such cases. His blankets 
were careful 
as gently as a mother would have done it, all on 
account of the tears in that little dog’s eyes. 

“As soon as the dog discovered that our rough- 
ness had disappeared he became endtz, 
seemed to oapeeciane what we were doing for his 
master ; ~~ ~ could not induce him to leave the 
old man and when the train ulled out he 
was "Still siteng yyy his dead master’s head.” 
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y heart was weary yesterday. 
I said: The day is long; 
The busy hum of middle day 
Shuts out the morning song; 
The rush of myriad hurrying feet 
That crowd the upward slope 
Have crushed the daisies into dust 
And spent the dews of hope. 


Then straight within the trampled path 
The eager throng had trod 

A little purple flower unclosed, 
Nor pined for greener sod ; 

And one whose load had weighted sore 
Looked down at it and smiled, 

And dreamed of woodland trails he’d loved 
To follow when a child. 


So, still, when bitterness and fret 
Would drown the melody, 

Some little harmony steals:in 
To set the music free; 

And we may keep till eventide 
The morning joys we knew, 

If ever in our hearts there live 
The daisies and the dew. 


® © 


A THIRSTY CRUISE. 


t may surprise some readers to learn that in the 
| year 1593 Elizabeth’s great admiral, Sir Richard 
Hawkins, known as “the complete p emagendld Fo 
had a distilling apparatus on board his ship, and 
found the water so distilled to be “wholesome 
and nourishing.” Sailors in the middle of the 
nineteenth century seldom had such a standby, 
and often suffered through the lack of it. A 
former midshipman in the British navy recalls, in 
an article in Macmillan’s Magazine, the suffering 
endured during a cruise on board H. M.S. Xenophon 
in the South Seas, sixty years ago. 


For hy ndays, hes says. we remained becalmed 
within ing to and fro. My 
and aioe the equator with weary yay 
tion. The sun stared vertically =e us tay 4 
steel-blue sky, and even under the double —_—— 
the pitch ran liquid from the mp so that 
clogged our r feet as we walked the dec 

In the midst of these antl ey ‘the order 
was given to reduce the allowance of drinkin 
water to one pint per day for each officer an 
man. This allowance was served out in one issue 
at noon during -y men’s dinner hour. The meal 
consisted of which had been so long 
in brine and 4 so hard that it would take a 
handsome polish in skilful hands, or of pork that 
sevens in the boiling to little more than hard 


ri 
that when dinner was over, not a drop of water 
remained to the poor fellows for the next twenty- 
four hours of burning heat. The few who tried 
to save some found it — for they had no 
a in which to secure it from their improvident 


shipmates. 
this strait the men Fo back on veneges of 
which each mess had a liberal allowance, ¢ in 
their raging thirst mouths wi not satisfied ‘-~ J 
to moisten > mouths = the strong acid; 
they mixed i r and dr it in 
large aaenieien and th the “erribie effect may be 
imagined. The men were fairly ees over by 
this horrible mixture, and rolled in agonies in the 
forecastle. 
ak fay on May 20th, we sighted the Lape 
Blas, and the order was immediate ly given 
pt out a on of water each man. 
Disel line was tten in the “rildest, most 
ie confusio: asi was issued. And so, nine 
days leaving Callao, our privations 
came to an end. For the last seventy-seven ore 
of our voyage we had averaged a s 








peed of 
one me an hour, a record for slowness which I ’ 


scarcely think the annals of sea life could beat. 
® © 


MR. SNOW’S IMAGINATION. 


** 7 do’ know’s it’s what you could call a gift,” 
Mr. Snow began, modestly. ‘Why, of course 
imagination is a gift,” the school-teacher 

declared, positively, “and a very rare one!” “I 

do’ know ’s I’d go s’ fur ’s to call it imagination,” 

said Mr. Snow, with increasing modesty. “J call 

it seeing things. If you’ll put it on that level I 

ain’t afraid to say that I e’n see with the best of 

‘em. All I need isa starter to—to—” “Visualize 

a scene?” suggested the school-teacher. 

“Exactly,” returned Mr. Snow. ‘Now, I ain’t 
— been toacircus. Ezry Whitmarsh he’s been 
to fifty if he’s been to one. But I know more 
about wild animals than Ezry’d know if he went 
fifty times more, an’ all from what little he could 
tell me about them. I begun to see, whar Ezry 
lef’ off. An’ so ’tis with other things.” 
politels no doubt of it,” said the school-teacher, 


por alt ever brought me in a dollar,” continued 
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So 


Mr. Snow, oh ain't “An’ Mis’ Snow’s alwus 
aes ’eause i ain’ tried to write books of travel 
an’ the like an’ sell ’em 


“Perhaps try —” be the school-teacher. 


“No,” said Mr. Snow, firmly. And he smiled, 
as aman Wes knows his limitations and is willing 
to admit th “I kin see things. I’ve got the 


seems g tne os I kin turn it innard, too. But 1 
ain’t © gift of Cree I’ve ‘proved it.” 
yee vad the school-teacher. 

“Yes,” repeated Mr. Gee, “Ye see, the year 
after they sent me to the | meenere they wanted 
me to write the Memorial-d ay | ong * ‘Now,’ says 
Mis’ Snow, ’s soon ’s I tol’ her ‘you set down 
ay , An! ‘ brought me Amos’s slate and a 

rag, |. says she, ‘you’ve been seeing 
=, ol battlefields for near airty year—gray 
soil an’ vi'lets an’ all. Now be; 

“W ed Mr. Snow with a smile of 
reminiscence, “1 see things, ? as usu’l, but 
they wasn’t battle-fields. No, sir,” fors setin 
momentarily the teacher’s sex, “T see 
never see —— nor sence an’ never -B, tos see 

again, but they hadn’t no bearing : on the war.” 

“Perhaps if you’d tried again —”’ said the school- 


“Oh, that was only the fust, time,” replied Mr. 
Snow. “Every n ight, . a8 soon ’s Mis’ Snow ’d gt 
cleared away, I’ se’ down with the slate. 
*twa’n’t no use, an’ after a week on’t I give up 


at. 

“But,” Mr. Snow went on impressively, “if my 
gift, as you eall it, ain’t never brou ¢ me in 
anything, it’s saved me somethin, Now, take it 
when mos’ everybody in town, Mis ‘Snow ’n’ Amos 
among ’em, went on thet excursion to Californy. 
They hung on for me to go, but I says, ‘No, Vi 
Jes’ set here an’ see it, an’ save my money.’ 

“An’I did. Of course they wrote to me an’ that 


al,” continu 





hed it all over town that I’d been out there on 
another train, an’ I hed to take ’n oath ’t I hadn’t 
been out the village I hed hard work to make 
’em b’lieve it,” concluded Mr. Snow, “for I tol’ 
| |e of no end of things none o’ them had seen at 


MALAY BOATMEN. 


he skilful workmanship of the Malays along 
the Tringanu River is manifested by their 
boats, beautifully fashioned from Siamese 
teak, and with a wonderful finish and grace of 
line. Mr. Hugh Clifford, in “Studies in Brown 
Humanity,” writes that these boatmen also take 
pride in displaying their skill in all kinds of fancy 
paddling, which, while it has a pretty and graceful 
effect, serves also to ease their muscles by con- 
stantly changing motion. 


The bow paddler sets the stroke: first, one long 
sweep of the blade, quickly followed by three 
short ones; or later, three long strokes with 
a short one in between. There are hundreds of 
combinations of long and short strokes, each 
od which has its well-known name in the vernacu- 

ar; and a frope perly trained crew will travel all 
day sone, without paddling in — y the same 
manner for half an hour together. 

The paddler sits cross-legged on the hard deck 
of the boat, with nothing to support his back, and 
La = a nothing in the nature of a stretcher against 
nn a purchase for my Pe. The _—. 
piece at the top of the paddle is A a _ 

and. The other hand grasps the s 

inch or two above its po of junction with. the 
blade. Then the ‘4, the paddler is bent 
forward from the hips, the arms extended to their 
full length, as the paddle blade takes the water. 
The arm which is b gy is held rather stiff, 
the whole strain of the stroke being taken by 
ee Ba hand and arm that grips the paddle near the 


Continue ——g~ & for an hour or two, and not 
-= Bnd arms, but*your shoulders, back 
egs, almost every muscle in your body will 
gin to ache as the bp never ached before. 
S$ marvelous how ong a time Mange © _ = 
z their paddles, without even penis 2 
— _— yet experience no especial i ty = 
exhaust; 

I remember on one occasion setting a crew of 
five and twenty men to paddle down-river at four 
o’clock in the morning. They were not a picked 
crew, and they were not men who were accustomed 
torow together. Yet these Malays paddled down- 
river to Pekan, a distance of a hundred miles, in 
twenty-six hours. They never quitted their work 
all — long and weary time except twice, when 
half their number ate rice while the other half 
continued to paddle. 


® © 


WHY MARY DID NOT SING. 


n able but easily embarrassed and somewhat 
A absent-minded young teacher was about to 
begin a singing lesson one day when a 
knock at the schoolroom door interrupted pro- 
ding: The teacher went to the door and 
ushered in a delegation from a prominent local 
woman’s club. When the ladies were comfortably 
seated and each had assumed a critical, listening 
attitude, the teacher resumed the singing lesson. 
It was one of her most stringent rules of action 
that when company was present everything should 
go on exactly as usual. 


One of her pupils. ere Lge a somewhat 
shy girl, had a alto 'V and the teacher 
as anxious that she should display it to advan- 


"Now, Mary,” she said, encouragingly, ‘““when 
count four s... be sure to sing. ‘Attention, 
eniidrens” ral her baton. Pm two, three— 
g lustily, but 


sing. 
“T didn’t hear = -=- 4 that time, Mary. 
an Fy when I count four you are ad sing. 
Next verse, children! One, two—” Mary watched 
A. motion of the teacher’s lips anxiously, “three! 
an The children rig = treble rang 
oa unaided by Mary’s ame 
“Don’t you feel like sin &, dlary? Try this 
verse, now—one, two, three Wel, what is it?” 
ary had risen, and was shyly twisting her 
fingers. aig | ©. Miss Brooks,” she said, breath- 





leasly, told’ me to sing when you “counted 
Sour, an you only count just to three every time!” 
® ¢ 
TOO CLASSIC. 


criticism has gained a new and piquant 

term from Captain Bullock, a Western 
frontiersman and captain of the Supees rangers of 
the Black Hills. 


Captain Bullock was a guest of the President at 
arecent White House musicale. At the close of 
the progress of classical music some one ask 
him how he had liked the entertainment. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, dryly, avoiding the earnest 
entreaty in his wife’s < ys Hay afraid it was a 
spell too far up the ” 

President Roosevelt. 4 heard the comment, 
turned to Mrs. Bullock and d said, with a smile: 

“Mrs. Bullock, you’d better ‘take care of the 
captain’s pistol. know that out in his county 


T= New York Tribune thinks that musical 


they shoot the fiddler when he doesn’t play th 
tunes they want.” 
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DRAWN BY EDITH B. BRAND, 


THE NUMBERS. 
By Arthur Macy. 


Number 1 is very straight; 
2 is different. 

3 is curly, 4 is burly; 
5 is badly bent. 

6 is never hard to make, 
And 7 has one leg. 

8 is double, 9 no trouble; 
0 is like an egg. 


Zin 


THE STORY OF B AND P. 
By Laura G. Woodberry. 


A swarm of fat, lazy young BBB 

Set out to disturb the sweet PPP. 
When U asked them, “‘Y?" 
With a wink of the I, 

They said, ““Oh, we're quite at our EEE.” 


I said, “If you harm those dear PPP, 
Or continue the sweet things to TTT, 
Then the first little B 
That I happen to C 
Shall be banished straight over the 
ccc!” 


Z2oaa 


THE WIND. 
By Laura Spencer Portor. 


The mighty Wind came rushing 
From the darkened west at noon— 

His cloak spread out behind him, 
He whistled a shrill tune. 

The lightning overtook him, 
And flashed across his track, 

But the clumsy thunder stumbled 
And grumbled far, far back. 

Then on the Wind's swift footsteps 
There followed such a train,— 

The meadows and the pastures 
Were troddgn down with rain. 


Zin 


THE GREAT OUTDOORS. 
By Annie Willis McCullough. 


The great outdoors is everywhere; 
It's big as all the world. 

There I can breathe the pleasant air, 
And find new leaves uncurled. 

There I can stay the whole day through, 
Except to eat and nap, 

And there at night the big dark sky 
Lets stars climb in her lap. 


The great outdoors is sometimes cold, 
And sometimes damp and wet: 
And sometimes all the garden mold 
Is white with frost. And yet— 
Though home is good, and one must eat 
And sleep to live and grow, 
1 love outdoors, though it may rain, 
Or drifted be with snow. 


Then, though my body stays indoors, 
My thoughts can wander out. 

1 like to hear the rain that pours, 
1 like the north wind’s shout; 

1 feel that all the world’s my home, 
Not just this house of wood, 

For ali outdoors is dear to me, 
And everything is good! 








UNDER THE 
By Emma 


rving and Marjorie had quarreled. It had 

been about a very little thing, not worth 

repeating. But the quarrel—oh, that was 
big enough for two or three, for it had lasted 
four whole days! It seemed too bad that it 
should have come just at this time—only the 
week before Marjorie’s party! Irving felt 
choked when he thought of Marjorie’s party, 
and he wondered how mama would look when 
shesknew that he was not going. Of course he 
could not go to the party of a girl to whom he 
would not speak. And he had told Marjorie 
that he should not speak to her for a thousand 
years! And Marjorie had said that she did not 
care. 
Irving thought of this with a tiny sigh, for 
they had been such friends. He knew that 
Lyndon and Jamie and Rob and Rupert were 
all going to Marjorie’s party, and what would 
people think to have him stay away? 

Irving was thinking all this as he was on his 
way to the other end of the village, to do an 
errand for mama. » He trudged along, with the 
big umbrella that mama had bidden him 
take, because she said it looked like a shower, 
and he was thinking so hard that the first he 
knew he felt a big drop of rain on his hand. 
There was another on his nose, and the next 
minute it was raining fast. He put up his 
umbrella, and just at that minute whom should 





UMBRELLA. 
C. Dowd. 


he spy, coming toward him, but Marjorie her- 
self. She had not any umbrella, and she was 
trying to cover her doll with her dress, so as 
not to get it wet. As they came nearer, Irving 
held the umbrella so it just hid Marjorie’s face. 
He was not going to look at her, he told him- 
self. And he did not, as they passed; but the 
next instant he turned round, and—queerly 
enough—the little girl turned, too. Irving 
hurried on, his face very red; but he went only 
a few steps. Then he stopped short. It was 
raining faster, and Marjorie would get so wet! 
Perhaps she would take cold and be sick. He 
looked back. She was running now. 

“*Marjorie!’’ he called. 

She did not hear. 

‘*Marjorie!’’ This time it was a big shout. 

She turned, and saw him speeding toward 
her, the umbrella bobbing wildly about. 

‘*Wait!”’ he called. ‘‘ You’ll get awful wet!’’ 

She smiled into his face as he came up. 

** How it rains!’’ she said. 

There was an old beard seat by the side of 
the road, and they sat down on it. He held the 
umbrella in both hands, that the wind might 
not blow it, and Marjorie laughed contentedly. 

**T’m going to have ice-cream chickens at my 
party,’’ she confided. 

How glad Irving was that the quarrel was 
made up! 


A CROSS-CUT ROAD. 


By Caroline Wheaton. 


randma had just finished writing a letter. 
It was an important business letter, and 
she wanted it mailed at once. 

‘*You will have to take it down to papa’s 
store,’’ she said to Neale. ‘‘Put on your coat 
and cap, while I direct the envelope.’’ 

Neale was only six years old, and he had but 
very lately been trusted to go alone to his father’s 
store. He was ready in a minute. 

**Hadn’t he better go down across the lot ?’”’ 
asked Neale’s mother. ‘‘It is quicker, and then 
he will avoid those rough boys on Carter Street.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ grandma agreed, ‘‘that will be best. 
I will telephone to papa that you are coming, 
and we will watch at the window until you 
have reached the corner of Carter Street.’’ 

He had never been this way but once before, 
and when he reached the corner he could not 
tell which road to take. 

Neale’s mother, at the window, saw him 
hesitate, and then turn in the wrong direction. 
He was coming straight round toward home! 
She threw on a wrap and hurried down to 
the corner. There she met the little boy, who 
was becoming somewhat bewildered on finding 
himself so near home. She set him right, saw 
that the letter was safe in his pocket, and then 
ran back. 

In a little while papa telephoned up to the 
house that Neale had arrived at the store, but 
that he had no letter. 


‘‘Dear me!’”? said Mrs. Coxe. ‘‘I ought 








to have carried the letter myself. Neale is so 
careless! We cannot trust him.’’ 

‘*He must learn,’’ said grandma. ‘‘I don’t 
see how he could have lost it out of his pocket.’’ 

“I?ll go over the route,” and Mrs. Coxe 
hurried away. 

She reached the store, however, without find- 
ing the missing letter. 

‘‘Did you come straight down Carter Street 
to Bank, and down Bank to the store?’’ mama 
asked. 

**No; I crawled through the fence on Carter 
Street,’? Neale admitted, ‘‘and came up through 
the lot, and in at the back door.’’ 

**What did you go that way for?’’ his father 
inquired. 

“There were some boys playing ball, and I 
wanted to see ’em.’’ 

The father and mother hastened out into the 
big open lot, and looked and looked a long while 
before the letter came to light. Then it was 
Neale himself who found it. 

**Oh, here it is!’? he cried. ‘‘Now I remem- 
ber! The boys asked me what was in my 
pocket, and I told ’em a letter, and I took it 
out, so’s they could see it. I must have dropped 
it!’? 

The next time grandma had a letter to mail 
she entrusted it to Neale’s care, just as before. 
He walked straight down the street without 
stopping to see the boys, and in at the front 
door of the store, exactly as he was told to do. 





WHO WILL BE 
By Frank Walcott Hutt. 
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“On-ery, u-ery, ick-ery, Ann, 
Fillesy, follesy, Nicholas, John.”’ 


Down in the meadows, the children at play 

Tell their quaint numbers the old-fashioned way; 
All in a row, while the counting is done, 

Lips tightly closed, but with eyes full of fun, 
Listening to catch every saying and sign, 
Waiting their turns, to the last in the line. 


Grandmama smiles, for grandmamas know 
The funny, old counting they said long ago. 
After the spinning-wheel lessons were done, 
Down in the orchard and out in the sun, 
Just a wee while before candle-light came, 
Grandma was off with the rest for a game. 


And she will tell, if you ask her, the way 

She and her playmates the queer words would say. 
In the same orchard, her grandchildren tell 

Riddle and catchword that no one may spell. 

Go where you may, ‘tis the merry old game; 
Everywhere children may play it the same. 


Playing at tag the land over, they know 
The counting our grandmama said long ago. 


SEP 


NUTS TO CRACK, 
1 


FLOWER GUESSES, 
Fill each blank with the name of a flower. 

Is —— a son of Mother Goose? The — is 
more remarkable than a cat’s tail. —— are dan- 
gerous in the hands of johnny-jump-ups. Does 
— practise what he preaches? Dandelions and 
— must have — on many a field. Is Queen 
Anne’s lace spun from ——? Bouncing Bet ma 
some day sew on a ——. Only a milkweed wouk 
care to kiss a ——. —— grows rank in sewing- 
schools. 

2 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 

Behead a fastening and have a snare; behead 
again and have a knock. 

Behead custom and have a wise man; behead 
again and have an epoch. 

Behead a vessel and have a float; behead again 
and have the stern of a ship. 

Behead a collision and have a whip; behead 
again and have a tree. 

Behead to eat into and have the preterit of ride; 
behead again and have a lyric poem. 

Behead a county and have wages; behead again 
and have anger. 

Behead a beginning and have bitter; behead 
again and have skill. 


My primals spell something we are all striving for. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 
A peri’s a fairy, so bright and so gay; 
A life filled with pleasure she dances away. 
Alas! the poor creature has no soul, they say. 
I’ll mention some peris; name them, I pray. 


This peri’s very near your heart. 

To come, and then again depart 

At stated times, this peri’s done 
Since time began. And next the sun 
This peri keeps from day to day; 
While near the earth this one will stay. 
This one on foot must always walk, 
And this one grows upon a stalk, 
While this about a figure lies. 

By far too many words one tries 
What must be uttered, to express; 
’Twere better far to do with less. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
When my first are my second I fear 
’Tis time for the birds to beware. 
When the birds on the table appear, 
Some think that my whole should be there. 
II. 
I bring about a rupture with my first— 
’Tis torn in tatters, very like to burst. 
second to the rescue quickly flies. 
’Tis broken every morning when you rise. 
My whole pertaineth to a nuptial feast, 
Of social functions it is first—not least. 











5. 
CHANGED INITIALS. 
We pitched our —— below the pine, 
And filled the ——; the weather yet 
Was very —— and not too fine; 
Through sole and —— our shoes were wet. 
A — came from Station K; 
Our dog, a ——, there had strayed ; 
’Tis even —— there, they say; 
*Twere —— had he with us stayed. 
Our Walter —— a willing ear; 
He would be —— to fetch the dog; 
He left the —— with little fear, 
And off he through brake and bog. 
Now —— can scarcely find their way 
To go and —— in wind and rain, 
With sullen skies a —— of gray. 
I wished my boy were —— again 
You better have done, I know, 
o —— against your doubts and fears; 
It is not to worry 80, 
But all that —— I sat in tears. 
The rain did ——, then changed to fog; 
And at the —— of —— they came; 
A hungry lad, a hungry dog; 
The milk was ——, there was no game. 
In such a —— our trip began; 
One —— we spent in Pine Tree Camp, 
Where people —— the month of — 


Is very often cold and damp. 
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CURRENT - EVENT 

ISASTROUS FLOODs.—Heavy and long- 

continued rains in the last week of May 
raised the Missouri, Des Moines and Kansas 
rivers and their tributaries to an almost unprec- 
edented height, and occasioned serious loss of 
life and property in Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. 


City suffered most severely. North Topeka 


was almost entirely submerged, and people | 


living there were rescued with difficulty from 
the upper stories of their houses and from the 
branches of trees. Eighty persons are reported 
drowned there, and the property loss is estimated 
at $1,000,000. At Kansas City 12 square miles 
of the city and suburbs were submerged, rail- 


road traffic was tied up, and bridges were | 


swept away. It is reported that the property 
loss there will reach several million dollars. 
At Des Moines the flood cut off communication 
between the main part of the city and the 
eastern, northern and southern sections, and 
drove thousands of people from their homes. 
ROUGHT AND Forest Frires.—New 
England has experienced this spring one 
of the most serious droughts ever known. 
From the middle of April to the first of June 
there was no appreciable rainfall. As this 
record closes, forest fires are burning fiercely in | 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, and many villages are in danger. 
ToRNADO at Gainesville, Georgia, June 
1st, destroyed a cotton-mill and about 200 
dwellings, and killed about 100 persons. The 
property loss is more than $500,000. 
HE TARIFF QUESTION IN ENGLAND.— 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech in 
favor of a preferential tariff between Great 
Britain and her colonies, to which reference 
was made in this column two weeks ago, seemed 
to be at variance with the government’s decision 
to abolish the grain duty, which was reaffirmed 
by Premier Balfour on the same day. But the 
premier, ina speech in the House of Commons 
May 28th, declared that he was in agreement 
with Mr. Chamberlain, and that if his scheme, 
or some similar scheme, could not be realized, 
the empire could not be brought to the same 
degree of fruition as the United States. Mr. 
Balfour argued that the tendency of other coun- 
tries was to raise a tariff wall against British 
goods, and that the time had come to discuss 
the question whether the doctrine that revenue 
should be raised for purposes of expenditure 
only must not be abandoned. Mr. Chamberlain 
followed Mr. Balfour with a speech reiterating 
the views which he expressed at Birmingham. 
He declared that the people should give the 
government a mandate upon this question, and 
avowed his readiness to justify a tax on 
foodstuffs to the working classes of the country. 
The proceeds of such a tax, he suggested, 
might be applied to old-age pensions. 
AS IMPORTANT Issur.—These speeches are 
generally interpreted as foreshadowing a 
dissolution of Parliament this year, and a 
campaign on the issue of protection versus free 
trade. Great Britain is the only free-trade 
country in the world, and experiences serious 
inconvenience from the tariffs of other nations. 
At present Canada gives British goods prefer- 
ential rates, and is threatened by Germany with 
reprisals because of them; but Great Britain 
can neither give reciprocal concessions to Canada 
nor retaliate against Germany. 
acerca pee CouURTESIES.— President 
Loubet will go to London about July 18th, 
to return the visit of King Edward, and will 
stay three or four days. Earlier in the month 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy will make visits 
both at London and Paris. President Loubet 
will visit King Victor Emmanu.l at Rome at 
some early date not yet fixed. ——The United 
States European squadron, under special orders 
from the President, will visit Kiel, arriving 
there June 25th. Rear-Admiral Cotton and his 
officers will be guests of honor, and will receive 
special courtesies from the emperor and from 
Rear-Admiral Prince Henry, who will return 
with his squadron from a practice cruise to 
Lisbon in time to greet the Americans. 
tT BuBONIC PLAGUE has appeared at 
the Chilean seaport of Iquique. Ten 
cases, six of which were fatal, were reported 
May 27th. The disease was brought to 
Iquique in a cargo of rice from India. In 
that country the plague is raging with great 
violence. The official returns show 141,789 
deaths from it in the Punjab in the first four 
months of the present year. 


ARTHQUAKEIN ASIA MINOR.—News was | 


received at Constantinople, May 28th, of 


an earthquake April 29th at Melazgerd, in the | 


vilayet of Van, 80 miles from Erzerum. The 
town was destroyed, with its entire population, 
numbering 2,000, and its garrison of Turkish 
troops. There was a considerable loss of life 
in neighboring villages. 
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world-known household remedy for cute, burns. 
2s diarrhoea and all bowel complaints 


tee PERRY DAVIS 














Topeka and Kansas | 





Relieves promptly 
NAUSEA 
SICK STOMACH 
INDIGESTION 
CONSTIPATION 


50c. & $1.00 
At druggists or by mail. 


1834. 
THE TARRANT CO., Chemists, New York. 








Will soon be here, when every bo 
want to make a noise. m’t run chances 
of lockjaw using a toy p oistol, but buy a 


YOUNG AMERICA 
DOUBLE ACTION $2.25 
REVOLVER 
Reliable. .22 Caliber, 7-shot, rim 
fo Caliber, 5-shot, rim or — —. 
sin mmout, ald we will supply Pp you by 
Sanaa sending p lay Pres 


by using 


Keep Coo one of our 


Electric Fans. 


65-inch Fan and 
12-inch 110 D Volt —_— 
60-inch Ceiling Fan 


Send for pote enone of electrical 
supplies, dynamos, castings, etc. 


L. W. GILLESPIE & COMPANY 
222 E. 4th Street, Marion, Ind. 


for $2.00. 
— for 12.00. 
19.25. 











. Over 
shots in * Loolee. shastecs to bicyclists, unescorted 
lies, cashiers, homes. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 


Parker, Stearns & Suttcn, akan die New York, U. 8. A. 
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Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Jensveili, Wis. 
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Fite pan 
Nickel plated. 
25 cents. For sale everyw 
HL. C. Cook Co., 91 Main St., Ansonia, Ct. 
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The New Companion. 


Send for a Descriptive Booklet 
and Samples of Sewing # # # 


superb Machine, 
equipped with a full 

Set of Attachments 
and Accessories, 
will enable you to meet every need of 
the household. Our Booklet describes 
each of the three styles offered by us, and 
explains how we are able to furnish a 


High-Grade, Drop-Head, 
Warranted Sewing ~ $21. 21.75 4 
chine at the low price of 
In Use Nine Years. 
I am much pleased with my New Companion Sewing Machine, 


which I purchased nearly nine years ago. Would not take $40.00 
for it if I could not get another. I find it just as recommended. 
—Mrs. I. B. Humphrey, Washburn, Maine. 


Money Saved. 


When I purchased the New Companion Sewing Machine a year 
ago I promised a testimonial if my Machine answered every require- 
ment for domestic use. I am now able to say that I’m delighted 
with the Machine. I feared because the price was low I would get 
a cheap machine, as I had tried several other makes and found them 
defective in one way or another; but it gives me great pleasure to 
say after having used one of the old high-priced machines for years 
I find the New Companion far superior in many ways. The winding 
and threading of the bobbin, the setting of the needle or attachments 
is the simplest process I ever saw, and can be easily done by a 
child. Then while doing the most beautiful of fine work, the presser 
foot raises sufficiently high as to allow the heaviest of goods or 
seams to pass through readily. I wish I could speak to every one 
wishing a new machine, and tell the excellences of The New Com- 
panion, to say nothing of the money saved in getting one.— Mrs. 
F. D. Tripp, Canon City, Colorado. 


E,ntire Satisfaction. 


I wish you to send me Style Number Two, Drop Head, New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine, for which you will find enclosed a post- 
office money-order for $21.75. Almost four years ago I purchased 
your Style Number One Machine, and it has been in constant use 
ever since. I can truthfully affirm that it has given entire satisfac- 
tion during that time, and is in first-class order still. It is now 
used by another member of the family, and does excellent work.— 
A. P. McArthur, Rembert, Alabama. 


Excelled by None. 


I have had the New Companion Sewing Machine about ten months, 
and during that time have, I think, given it a thorough trial. To say 
that I am pleased does not give full expression to my feelings. I 
have compared the New Companion with several machines which are 
much more expensive, and have found it to be their equal in every 
respect, and superior in many. I am especially pleased with the 
attachments, they are so easy to use.—Edna Browning, Grass Lake, 
Michigan. 





No. 2, Drop Head, Swell Front. 


Perfect Sewing. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine is many times more beautiful, 
otronger and substantial than I had even dared hope. The sewing is 
perfect, and the manner in which the Machine feeds over thick places 
is amazing. I have a $70 machine left here by an agent. I would not 
trade even though $20 extra were offered me.—Mrs. Doctor Boynton, 
Los Banos, California. 


A Home Comfort. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine has been given a thorough 
trial. A good machine is a comfort in the home, and a pretty 
machine is an ornament in the sewing-room. The New Companion 
Sewing Machine is both. I had a $65 machine in the house for 
three weeks, and ider the New Comp far superior in most 
respects, and equal in every respect.—Mrs. F. K. Corson, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 





STYLE 1. 5 Drawers - . = - $19.00. 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, 7 Drawers + 21.75. 
STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet . - 24.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, 
FREIGHT PAID, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New 
Mexice, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four 
states, we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave... BOSTON, MASS. 
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EMARKABLE AQUEDUCT IN AUSTRALIA. 
In order to supply the Coolgardie and 
Kalgoorlie gold-fields in Western Australia with 
water, an aqueduct is under construction, lead- 
ing from a reservoir on the Helena River, 328 
miles distant, and 2,700 feet below the level of 
the district to be supplied. The water is to be 
carried in a 30-inch pipe, and elevated from 
table-land to table-land by means of eight pump- 
ing-stations. The cost of the work is estimated 
at $15,000,000, and the annual expense for 
operating and interest at $1,750,000; but those 
who have undertaken it believe that the gold- 
fields for the benefit of which they are working 
are the richest in the world. 
ONDERFUL BIRD Musicrans.— Mr. 
George Henschel tells in Nature of a 
musical feat by a canary- 
Po bird, which, he says, 
P seems to him so won- 
derful that he should 
consider it ineredible if 
he had not, with his own 
ears, heard it, not once, 
but dozens of tintes. A 
bullfinch had been 
taught to pipe the tune 
of ‘‘God Save the King, ’”’ 
and a young canary 
learned it from him. 
_'4, Finally the canary be- 
, came so perfect in its 
— mastery of the tune that 
when the bullfinch, as sometimes happened, 
stopped after the first half a little longer than 
the proper rhythm warranted, the canary would 
take up the tune 
where the bullfinch 
had stopped, and 
finish it. This hap- 
pened when the re- 
spective cages con- 
taining the birds were 
in separate rooms. 
EEPING ELEO- 
TRIG WAVES 
Distinot. — When 
Mr. Marconi started his great power-station at 
Poldhu, in England, for the purpose of trans- 
mitting wireless messages across the Atlantic, 
many feared that the electric waves from this 
station would interfere with those of shorter 
range, used in communicating between ships 
and between shore and ship. Recently Pro- 
fessor Fleming has experimented with the 
Poldhu apparatus, and reports that his experi- 
ments appear to him to afford ‘‘a complete 
demonstration of the truth of Mr. Marconi’s 
statement that the waves sent out from his 
power-stations do not and will not interfere 
with the reception of messages from his appara- 
tus as placed on board ship.’’ 








Sass CONQUERING THE ANDES.—The 
railway across the Andes, between Chile 
and the Argentine Republic, which was pro- 
jected 20 years ago, is at last to be completed, 
the Chilean congress having recently passed a 
bill for the purpose. The loftiest part of the 
pass, which lies not far south of the great 
Andean giant, Aconcagua, and which has an 
elevation of 13,000 feet, is to be penetrated by 
a tunnel, which will serve both to avoid snow- 
drifts and to decrease the maximum elevation 
of the road. The terminals of the railway on 
each side of the pass are now within one day’s 
travel by mule caravan from one another. This 
will be the first rail line to cross the South 
American continent. 


{= Mosquiro PLANT.—The virtues of the 
species of basil (Ocymum viride) now 
known as the mosquito plant are attracting atten- 
tion in England. An army officer has recently 
given a growing plant to the Botanical Gardens 
at Kew. He obtained it in Nigeria, where he 
says it is known to drive mosquitoes from its 
neighborhood, and the natives use an infusion 
of its leaves as a cure for malarial fevers. Its 
virtues are known in India also, as a border of 
it was planted round the Victoria Garden in 
Bombay because the workmen were pestered 
by mosquitoes and suffered from malaria. As 
soon as the hedge was completed the mosquitoes 
left, and there was no more malaria among the 
workmen. = 
OME OF NATURE’S ENGINEERING.—At 
the meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society at Philadelphia, in April, Prof. Lewis 
M. Haupt described the methods by which the 
principle of reaction has lately been employed 
as a new form of tool for deepening rivers and 
harbors. The manner in which this principle 
acts is shown by the abnormal depths found in 
gorges and under the lee of obstacles in flowing 
water. By a skilful arrangement of counter- 
scarps a continuous channel can be secured 
across an obstructing bar at half the cost of the 
usual devices, and with the aid of natural 
forces, which will maintain the channels 
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If ice-cream be soft 

a fork won’t hold it, aN 
and if it be hard a spoon won’t 
cut it, so we have made the 


“PURITAN” 
Ice - Cream <> 


Fork, 


which is both fork and spoon. 
Equal to Sterling in Finish, 
Superior to Sterling in Wear. 


LEADING DEALERS. 
Send for Catalogue No. 4. 
SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS 

COMPAN 


Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 
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THE REAL CRANK 
IS PLAINLY MARKED. 


A crank is one who stays in beaten paths when 
common sense tells him to leave. 

The real crank is one who persists in using 
coffee because accustomed to, and yet knows it 
hurts him. It is this one who always pays the 
penalty, while the sensible person who gives up 
coffee and takes on Postum Food Coffee in its 
place enjoys all the benefits of returning health. 

A well-known manufacturer’s agent of New 
York City visited the grocery department of one 
of the big New York stores not long ago, and 
there he tasted a sample cup of Postum made the 
right way. He said afterward: “Just through 
the energy of that young woman who was serving 
Postum there I became a convert to the food drink, 
and gave up the drug drink coffee and got well. 

“I had used coffee to excess and was gradually 
becoming a complete wreck, getting weaker and 
more nervous every day. I paid the penalty for 
using coffee, and when I tasted the delicious 
Postum I was glad indeed to make the change. 

“So I gave up the coffee altogether and have 
used Postum instead ever since. My family at 
first called me a crank, but seeing how Postum 
benefited me the first month they all got in line, 
and as a result of Postum’s remarkable benefits 
to me we all drink it now entirely in place of 
coffee and we are well.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


O’er land or sea, where’ er you be 
take 
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A compact, convenient lunch—high- 
ly nutritious—ready in a moment—pure, 
rich milk and the extract of malted 
grain, condensed to powdered form— 
prepared with either hot or cold water 
—always healthful and invigorating— 
a delicious food drink—invaluable in 
car or sea-sickness. 


In tablet form also—as a food confection— 
in natural or chocolate flavor. 


Used and sold everywhere—all druggists. 
SAMPLE E'eaio% sutstitet FREE 
‘Write for Shakespearean Booklet on Horlick’s Malted Milk Beverages. 


Horlick’s Food Co.Racine, Wis. U.S.A. 


% Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 


















Nine out of ten order ice cream or 

anicein preference to any des- 

sert. Serve what is most en- 
joyed,have frozen desserts at 
home. Easier, quicker with a 


Peerless 
Iceland 


Freezer 
(One Motion) 
Firm, delicious ice cream in 3 
utes. Patented stationary 
dasher simplifies freezing. 
Scrapers cut qucems from sides 
of revolving beat 


it 

smooth. No effort in turnin: y 

momma Se Dep. Cincinnati 
Dealers your 
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Catalog ; 1000 illustrations ; matled 

it gives instructions for amateur d irees 


LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 
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AUTOMOBILES "22%" 


—_—_—_—_—_<—_<—_—_—_$—_$—_—_—_—<—=<_==<_<—_— 
ond-hand Autos and Motor Cycles. All makes 
and styles. If interested write for Automobile Catalogue. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, brie ii. 

















New York gone wild over “‘ Clover Harmonophones.”’ 
With a little practice anybody can trill like a bird, 
imitate a church organ, and do other marvelous mu- 
ay gy Post-paid 2c., with full instructions how 

as represented, or money refunded. 
hlet Free on request. 


lian Just 
Handsomely 1 Hystrated 4 = 
Cc 








oO. 14th 8t., New York. 














-22 caliber cartridges have the letter “U"” 
on their heads. oys usually prefer the 
“U" kind because they are sure-fire and 
accurate for target or hunting. 

See that your dealer sells you U. M.C. 
cartridges for your vacation. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 B’way, New York City, N. ¥. 











Is Great Sport when you have a Good Rifle. 


@ Ideal Weapon for small T0 N target RIFLE 


Th 

is the superb 
22 Caliber H 
It is well 


made, strong, durable, and we TO N RI pounds. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., “ni” 


One Year’s Music Free 


We will ship a Cornish 
Organ or a Cornish Piano 
anywhere upon the distinct 
understanding that if it is 
not entirely as represented 
after twelve months’ use, 
we will take it back and 
pay carriage both ways— 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN 


, Our large souvenir cat- 
Fae alogue explains our 
unique method fully—it 
will be sent free to any- 
body upon request. With the catalogue 













we present four embossed pianos in min- | 


iature—the most costly advertisement ever 

offered to the public. Write to-day. 

organs $25 anoup. pianos $155 anv vr. 
CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 
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Our New Model No. 19 


is as perfect a .22 caliber rifle as it is pos- 


sible to make, and for accuracy in shooting its 
equal is yet to be met with. The Price is only $2.00. 
Your dealer probably keeps it, but if he doesn’t, send 


us the $2.00 and we will forward gun, e xpress prepaid, 
Write for IlWustrated Circular. 


THE HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 21, - Plymouth, Mich, 
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Mo i r Renewals sould be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not amg Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa nt to strangers 
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Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
pou id be by Post-Oflive Mo oney-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver cont. shrough the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the ta, 
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be changed. 
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your paper is is sent. Four name cannot be found on 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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THE BABY IN SUMMER. 


ACH season has its special dangers. 

Winter, when people are huddled 
together indoors, the sick and the well all 
breathing house air, is the season of con- 
tagious diseases; spring, with its sudden 
changes of temperature, is the season of 
bronchial and pulmonary affections ; sum- 
mer is the time of intestinal derange- 
ments. For the baby, in whom the 
digestive apparatus is so easily upset, this 
is a season of particular peril, and more 
perish, in the cities at least, during the 
months of July and August than in any 
other two months of the year. 

Much of this sacrifice could be avoided 
were more care, or rather more intelli- 
gent care, paid to the little one’s welfare. 
A proper diet is most essential. The child—we 
are speaking now of babies in the first or second 
summer — ought, of course, to be nursed; but 
when this is not possible a substitute must be 
found in cow’s milk. This should be absolutely 
fresh and clean, diluted with barley-water, or 
otherwise modified under the physician’s direc- 
tion. The nursing-bottle, which should never 
have a tube attached, must be kept immaculately 
clean. It should be boiled and rinsed in bicar- 
bonate of soda after each nursing. 

In addition to the milk, the baby must have an 
abundance of cool, pure water to drink. The 
clothing should be light and loose, allowing free 
play to all the limbs, and care should be taken to 
add an outer garment whenever a sudden drop in 
the temperature occurs. A flannel band may be 
kept over the abdomen, but it should be changed 
twice or three times a day. 

The baby’s bath is of the greatest importance. 
After the age of six months the bath may be given 
at a temperature of about eighty degrees, or in 
midsummer a few degrees lower. It should be of 
short duration, and the tender skin should be 
dried by patting with a soft linen cloth. 

The mouth should be wiped out several times a 
day, and always after taking milk, with a pledget, 
or wad of cotton, dipped in tepid water, or in a 
solution of borax or bicarbonate of soda. 

Finally, advantage must be taken of the mild 
temperature to have the baby live an out-of-door 
life. Of course he must not be exposed to the hot 
sun in the middle of the day, and should have 
extra wraps in the early morning and the evening. 
At night the nursery windows should be open, so 
that the conditions may be as nearly as possible 
those of out-of-doors. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


here are two main reasons for railway wrecks 

in the United States: the large number of 
lines which have only single tracks, and the great 
responsibility that is thrown upon one man. In 
England more than five times as great a part of 
the railroad lines are double-tracked as in the 
United States. In our vast, half-settled states the 
companies have not enough business to justify 
the building of double tracks. 

The error of one-man responsibility must also 
be laid to the desire for economy. It is not the 
American way to have two men to one task; 
rather is there a tendency to put two tasks upon 
oneman. Yethuman experience, and more specif- 
ically the experience of railroad men, shows that 
there are moments in the day of every man when 
his mind lapses for an instant. In that instant 
the engineer may fail to note a signal while his 
helper, the fireman, is back shoveling coal. One 
American newspaper suggests that there should 
be two engineers. The railroads recognize in a 
way that even a good man is not infallible by 
limiting the working time of an engineer to a few 
hours a day, sometimes as few as fourhours. But 
even that aliowance for the effect of constant 
tension does not provide for the everlasting 
chance of human failure so well as would a second 
engineer, who should be in the cab all the time. 

In the inquiry into the terrible wreck at West- 
field, New Jersey, this year, it was shown that a 
green signal, which means “go slow,” had been set. 
Just for the fatal second when the engine flew by 
this signal the engineer was trying to adjust a 
defective injector valve. A second engineer would 
have prevented the disaster. 

The problem of preventing wrecks is one for the 
railroads and for the law to solve. There are, 
however, some useful suggestions which the indi- 
vidual may paste inside his travelling hat to pro- 
tect himself in case of disaster. 

A study of wrecks shows that the lightest car is 
the most dangerous. Suppose a train is made 
up of one heavy baggage-car, one smoker and one 
Pullman sleeper. Whether the collision be head-on 
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or at the rear, the light smoking-car between 
the two heavy ones is sure to suffer. The prin- 
ciple holds, no matter in what order the cars are 
arranged. Set a pasteboard box and two wooden 
offes in a row scudding across the floor. Unless 
the pasteboard box is on the outer end, and in 
some degree even then, it will be the sufferer 
when the little train strikes the wall. The wooden 
boxes may not show a dent. 

If a baggage-car is heavily laden, or if it is built 
with a steel floor, it will be safer than a light 
passenger-coach, which in a collision will act as 
a buffer to it, and will squeeze together like a 
chicken-coop of lathes. Old railroad men say, 
“Stick to the heavy cars.” It is easy to see why. 


NO OTHER AVENUE OPEN. 


hen Great-Uncle Henshaw’s letter brought 

the invitation for Jimmie to spend his vaca- 
tion at Dovedale, there was great excitement in 
the household. Uncle Henshaw was the distin- 
guished member of the family, rich, unmarried 
and old; and as Jimmie’s mother said, “No one 
knew what might happen.” Of course Jimmie’s 
father laughed at that, and said he hoped Uncle 
Hensh would live forever. Whereupon his wife 
said she meant nothing of the kind, only — 
Jimmie alone remained calm. He had never 
seen Uncle Henshaw. He wondered vaguely 
whether he would like the great man. 


“What i is he?” he asked. 

“Why,” n his mother, and paused, at a loss 
for a ay scrint on which should be —_—— with- 
out being vulgarly snobbish, “why, he almost 
received the nomination for governor. +4 

“Ts that a kind by itself?” asked Jimmie, with 
unconscious irony. 

His mother said Jimmie was so like his father 
that she did not believe it was a bit of use for him 
to make a visit at Dovedale. But despite the 
unpromising outlook, she spent the time before 
his departure striving to make him as unlike his 
father and himself as possible by words of admo- 
nition and caution. 

Jimmie’s parents saw him off. Great was their 
surprise to have him returned two days later with 
a note. The note was written on one of Uncle 
Henshaw’s visiting-cards, and was brief: 

“Your son will tell you vay he was sent home.” 

m4 be be —— ng at - yen said,” Jimmie’s 
mother began. id to you, too!” 

“No, honestly, po hy I ce said a thing!” 
protested Ji e. “Lo only asked questions.” 

“Then it_was somethin, ye did, . affirmed his 
mother. “What did you 

“Not much,” said Ot ge with a reddening face. 
“is just caught the oldfish in in LJ uarium.” 


ow many?” as er. 
“f don’t know. He a -_ 24 ‘caies I could 
count up.” 


= how could you be so cruel?” said his 


eT don’t know,” Fa Jae. des) mee § | 
didn’t feel cruel. Truly, I didn’t. it that was 
the only thing I coul think of that you hadn’t 
told me not to do.” 
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A HUMBLE DISCOVERER. 


esser people than Cortez have had the thrill of 

the discoverer. Rev. Dr. 8. M. Crothers tells 

in the Atlantic Monthly of one whose name is 

associated with a body of water in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. 


Two or three miles back of Pl pe go 
— is ~~ modest little pond c: ilngton's 's 
pepulin gton, an adventurous Pilgrim, ae 
bed a tree, and looking westward, had cau 
sit of the shimmering water. He looked a it 
a wild surmise, and then the conviction 
flashed upon him that he had discovered the goa 
of hardy mariners—the great — Sea. That was 
a great moment for Billin 
f — the Spaniards were more fortunate in 
their aphical position. It turned out that it 
was acific that ay saw from the peak of 
Darien, while Billington’s Sea does not grow on 
uaintance. 
ut one’s heart goes out to Billington. He also 
was a discoverer, qecerding to his lights. He 
belonged toa hardy breed, and could stare on new 
seenes with the 


been Billington would have discovered it. 
know perfectly well that the Pacific Ocean does 
not lave the shores of Canoe County, and so we 





should not go out into the woods on a fine morning 
to look for it. There is where Billington had the 
advantage of us. 
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THE CANINE FLOOD-GAGE. 


loods on the Mississippi River are usually 

marked by tragic ee erie but occasionally 
the humorous el dominates. As arefuge 
in time of need, says the New York Mail and 
Express, balconies are built on the roofs of houses 
and cabins adjacent to the river, and there pris- 
oners of the flood gather when the water gets 
inside the levee and takes possession of the lower 
floors of their dwellings. 


They take things comniy.. copecially if wd are 
negroes, waiting contentedly for the waters to 
subside. On one of these baleonies on a negro 
eabin, near Natchez, an old colored man watched 
the recent rise and fall of the river. His wife 
nine children, his children’s goat, his hound and 
his wife’s chickens kept him company. 

“You’d better come x #— perch, uncle!” 
called one of a relief ‘om a skiff. “We'll 
take = where you’ll be "safer. The water will 
soon be up to your feet.” 

“No, it won’t,” said the old man, calmly. 
lib here thirty-six year, an’ et never come higher’n 
this, an’ et won’t come now, ’case this dog ain’t 
a-whinin’. Dogs has t more sense ’n folks, an’ ef 
the flood had a mind to come higher, this ‘dog ’d 
be a-cryin’ like a chile.” 

The old man stayed on the balcony, and his 
faith in the hound was strengthened by a fall in 
the height of the water. 
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BREAKFAST FOOD. 


eople who are accustomed to partake of dry 

toast and hot water for breakfast will enjoy 

the point of view of a waiter in a restaurant of the 
far West, as told by the New York Times. 


The traveller from the East took his seat at the 
table one pleasant morning and gazed penaively 
out of the window until some one yf 

“Have you ay breakfast food?” he inquired. 

“Well, — ee, — responded the 
cowboy waiter. got ham and eggs, fried 
sausage, chuck brs. | spareribs, mutton ‘chops, 
corn-beef hash, hog "and hominy, light bread, 
heavy bread, hot bread, cold bread, corn bread, 
apple — ach butter, ty te, butter coffee, tea 
and buttermilk. Breakfast f Why, that’s 

gru 
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INSTEAD OF WINDING A 
CRANK LIKE FURY 
—as with the ordinary reel—you 
simply press the mf under your 
little Hage het s the “Y and E” 
Automatic , 
idea. The 
reeldoesall 
the work of 
taking up 
pe ree 
eeping 
our fish 
get- 
ting a 
chance to 
drop your 
fly. at 
yay you 
rare 
«6 = 
P 
your oy 
of getting all the fun there is in it. 


1903 PRIZES 
For young and old for catches 
with a “Y & E” 
. Full 




















The Most Comfortable 
Spring Bed in the World 
Sent on Free Trial. 





The Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed 


ea. no no equal in point of comfort, healthfulness 
¥ account of its construction it 

stretch. in the middle, or to 

Always returns to 


an equal surface aa 
Guara po er ge 20 Years. 


ou can a Rip Van Wintje Spring Bed as 
long as you like ‘and if at any time 
in 20 years pa perfec ly sat- 
fetactory in eve Bold —— 
ill be refund 
dealers only, an and i spring 
bed ats with the makers’ Salons 
tee of satisfaction. Ask for 
ite It eave bears this trade-mark. 

Send for our Written Conceane fo for your - rotec- 
tion. We will include a — the famous 
story of “ Rip Van Winkie? ” *ityou wi will _ us 
your furniture dealer’s name. ut it. 


The National Spring Bed Co., 47 High St., New Britain, Ct 
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Write to- day 


for free contest blank and handsome Cata.**299 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fifty- 
Fibe 
Years 


women who pride themselves 
upon the delicacy and snowy 
whiteness of their laces, linens 
end muslins have used only 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 
Silver Gloss 


Starch 


In purity, fineness and strength 
this starch stands alone. It 
saves fabrics, trouble and 

money. It is indispens- 
able to the best laun- 
dering. 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


THE OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 








Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


OU are now in the 

middle of your ~- 

ing time, but the 

cloth manufacturer’s sell- 

ing time is over. That's 
y 














he will make us his 
best materials now at much 
less than former prices, 
and that’s why we can 
sell you suits and skirts, 
made to order in the newest 
styles of bran-new materi- 
als at one-third less than 
regular prices. 
Note these reductions: 


Tailored Suits and Etamine 
former 


Costumes, 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 


Reduced prices on 

Travelling Jackets, etc. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will tell 
you the rest ; sent free by return mail. If possible 
mention the color of samples you desire. If any 

ent ordered from us does not give satisfac- 
pond back promptly and your money will 
unded. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue Many more models and 
prices. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 














Beginning Right 


Note — absence of wash- 
board but presence of 








Pearline 
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